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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
wellas legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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A Stout Shield Of Defense Against Soviet Expansionism 


By Secretary Acheson * 


I am honored to be here today to take part in 
Detroit’s 250th birthday party. 

This is an occasion of importance—to our coun- 
try and to the world, as is evidenced by the pres- 
ence here of the distinguished ambassadors of 
Great Britain, of France, and of our next-door 
neighbor, Canada. Their presence reminds us of 
the many contributions their countries have made 
to the fabulous growth of this community. 

We are also honored tonight by the presence of 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, citizen not only of Detroit, but 
of the world. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, this twenty- 
fourth of July, Cadillac brought ashore his 100 
men to build a fort where Detroit now stands. In 
the language of our reports from the front this 
might be called establishing an outpost in platoon 
strength. But this would wholly miss its signifi- 
cance, and his own idea of what he was doing. 

In the narrow strait commanding the passage 
between the two great lakes of Erie and Huron, 
Cadillac saw a secure position, a commanding po- 
sition, an economic position for trade and com- 
merce. And he saw all of this with the eyes and 
mind of a pioneer—shrewd, aware of dangers, 
aware of opportunities, but dominated always by 
the driving power of an idea—the idea of discov- 
ery, of building, of creating, of enlarging, of leav- 
ing behind him something new and challenging 
and alive—something which would change the 
whole life of man on this globe. 

To the pioneer, security came first. He knew 
the dangers beyond every bend in the river, be- 
hind every tree. He had seen hundreds of charred 
or smoking ruins and the horrors around them. 
He kept his equipment operational and his powder 
dry. He understood propaganda, although he 
didn’t know the word. Whatever the word was, it 
didn’t fool him. Most of his people made bullets, 
sharpened their cutting weapons, built forts and 
mounted guard while the others cleared the fields, 


* Address made at Detroit, Mich., on July 24 and re- 
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cultivated them, and traded. If the military pro- 
gram failed everyone got killed. 

Cadillac was building for a future greater than 
he could have known. How little could he have 
foreseen the majestic and powerful community 
which Detroit has become, a symbol to all the 
world of the New World’s industrial might. 

We, too, are pioneers. We, too, are making be- 
ginnings that arch into the future beyond the limits 
of our vision—the beginnings of a world secure, 
free, and infinitely productive. Like the founder 
of Detroit, we draw upon our faith in the future 
to meet the dangers of the present. 

Here in the heart of this nation’s great produc- 
tive — is a fitting place from which to look 
ahead to the job that faces us in the world. For 
the factories of Detroit, built by American labor, 
commerce, and industry, symbolize the power of 
American production which may tip the balance 
of history in our times. 

For us, as for all pioneers, security comes first. 

We are in great danger, greater perhaps than 
many Americans now appreciate. This danger is 
not less than it was a month ago, although some 
of us seem to think so. 

You may recall Aesop’s old fable about an argu- 
ment between the North Wind and the Sun. They 
were trying to see which one could take off the 
coat of a man who happened to be passing by. 

The Wind tried first. It blew and blew, and 
the icy blasts made the poor man shiver with cold. 
But the more the Wind blew, the more the man 
clutched his coat about him, and finally the Wind 
gave up. 

Then came the Sun. Out from behind a cloud 
it came, and shone gently and warmly. 

And the man, of his own accord, removed his 
coat. 

This fable illustrates our present danger. The 
icy blast of Korea made many people realize the 
need for building our strength. But, as soon as 
the slightest a in the clouds appeared, some of 
our fellow citizens were ready to relax into the 
nearest rocking chair. 
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In Korea, General Ridgway and his command 
are alert against a trap. 

But are we alert against falling into a bigger 
trap here at home? Will the warm sunshine of a 
false propaganda “peace” campaign lead us to 
think that our problems are solved and that we 
can safely let down our defense effort? That 
would be a dangerous and costly mistake. 

Whether or not an armistic results from the 
talks in Korea, the fundamental job ahead of us 
will not change. 

The attack on Korea brought home to many of 
us the readiness of the Communists to risk war. 
And it gave an impetus to our arms-building pro- 
gram. But it was not Korea alone that was the 
reason for our defense effort. 

Whether or not there is peace in Korea, whether 
our adversaries are cooing like doves or growling 
like bears, our job remains the same. The threat 
we face remains the same. 

The world has never known a more ruthless or 
more powerful challenge to the independence of 
nations and the freedom of men. 

The tactics of the Kremlin are flexible, and may 
change from season to season. But so long as its 
power is of threatening proportions, and so long 
as it does not show a willingness to work for a 
stable and peaceful world, the danger to us re- 
mains. We must move ahead steadily and firmly 
to build our strength, regardless of what tune the 
Soviet Union happens to be playing at the moment. 
In that strength hes our only security. We must 
not be distracted from it by the switching-on of a 
Russian lullaby. 

Neither war nor weakness is the way to meet 
the Soviet challenge. We will counter force with 
forve, if necessary, but war does not solve prob- 
lems—it multiplies them. Weakness, on the other 
hand, would lead to defeat, with or without war. 
Between these two extremes lies a middle course, 
which seeks to block Soviet expansionism without 
war, by building an effective system of collective 
security, and by making it strong. This is the 
course we are following. 

The job before ae great rearmament effort 
of the free nations—has an urgent priority, if we 
are to reduce the risk of war and pass safely 
through the dangers of these next few years. 


Strength Deters Aggression 


The danger of war and of disintegration will 
continue until the free nations have fully repaired 
their military weakness. It must be understood 
that weakness not only invites attack ; what is even 
more menacing, it paralyzes the will to resist and 
makes for political disintegration. 

The massive effort which is just now gaining 
momentum in our country and among our allies 
to build up our armaments is not an endless job, 
nor one without limits. It has specific goals, both 
as to amounts and as to time. 

What we are building is an adequate deterrent 
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force against military attack. We already have 
the means to guarantee that a general military 
attack against us would be costly to the aggressors, 
We must now achieve a force of sufficient size to 
make it plain that such an attack could not succeed, 

How big does this force need to be? Our best 
military experts, working together with those of 
our allies, have developed strategic plans which 
estimate the numbers of men, planes, tanks, guns, 
and so forth, which we and our allies need to in- 
sure that a Soviet attack upon us could not succeed, 

We do not have to oath the Soviet armies man 
for man, or gun for gun, since our mission is to 
deter, not to attack, but we have a long way to go 
before we reach a safe deterrent level. 

Communist armed forces at present total some 
9 million men. The Soviet Union has more than 
4 million men under arms. Chinese Communist 
forces exceed 314 million men. The European 
satellite regimes have nearly a million men. 

The Soviet Union has more than 200 divisions, 
fully mobilized. In addition, the Soviet Union 
has a trained reserve of massive proportions. The 
Soviet air force is the world’s largest in peacetime, 
with more than 20,000 first-line avtaned a large 
proportion of which are jets of excellent quality. 

What these figures mean for us is that we have 
a long way to go before we can breathe more 
easily. 

Let’s look at what we are doing to reduce as 
quickly as we can this risk of war. 

First of all, we are building strength at the 
center. We are mobilizing the great strength of 
the United States so that we will have readily 
available forces, and a production base that will 
enable us to expand rapidly if necessary. 

Within the past year, we have advanced the 
timetable of this effort, but it is still short of what 
we must do. If we are to meet our minimum 
goals, we will have to do more than we are now 
doing. And it may be necessary to raise our 
sights to higher goals. 

This is a job which needs to be done coopera- 
tively with our allies. We cannot do it alone, or 
without an effective organization of the total allied 
effort. Side-by-side with our defense program at 
home, therefore, we are helping to build a force in 
being in Europe. 

Under General Eisenhower, the integrated force 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
been moving rapidly from a paper organization 
to the beginning of a real yt se system. The 
command structure is functioning; actual divi- 
sions are under his command; new divisions are 
being formed and trained; the nucleus of his 
tactical air force is conducting maneuvers. A pro- 
gram for expanding the network of allied tactical 
air bases in Europe has been launched. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
come to grips with the problem of developing the 
military production potential of Western Europe. 
We are working together to lick the financial 
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roblems, the raw material problems, and the many 
other problems which must be overcome in the 
process of building strength together. 

We are greatly encouraged by the progress our 
European partners are making in strengthening 
their unity of operation. Many of us do not 
realize what progress has been made toward Euro- 
pean unity in just the a 2 or 3 years. 

The North Atlantic Treaty idea of pooling mili- 
tary strength is a revolutionary peacetime ac- 
complishment. At Paris, several of the European 
nations are now in conference seeking to carry 
this principle further forward by establishing a 
single European defense force. We are deeply 
concerned with the success of this conference, and 
we are doing all that friendly cooperation can do 
to help it succeeed. 

This effort is of a piece with the bold vision and 
promise of the Schuman Plan which will pool the 
coal and steel industries of Western Europe. 

The vast free market of the United States, which 
allows raw materials and human skills to be used 
efficiently, has shown us the value of breaking 
down local trade barriers. We do not have one 
automobile industry in Texas and another in North 
Dakota and another in Florida. We build steel 
mills and parts factories and assembly plants 
wherever they can efficiently serve the entire coun- 
try, without regard to state lines. The Schuman 
Plan is a step in this direction in Europe. 

By such steps as this and the proposed Euro- 
pean defense force, we believe that our European 
partners can continue to move toward greater 
unity and greater strength. 

Although our joint progress toward an effective 
defense force in Europe has been considerable, it 
is not enough, when measured against the goals 
that are necessary to insure our common safety. 
No one can be satisfied with the progress so far 
made. <A greater effort is required, from us and 
from our allies. This effort must be measured 
according to our economic capacities since eco- 
nomic health is an important foundation for de- 
fensive strength. 

Along with our effort at home and in Europe, 
we are also seeking to build other situations of 
strength in Asia, the Middle East, and other parts 
of the world, as a bulwark against further ad- 
vances of Communist imperialism. 

The treaty of peace with Japan ? will be takin 
concrete form in a little more than a month, an 
it will be followed by security treaties with Japan, 
and with Australia and New Zealand.* These 
are in addition to our long-standing commitments 
to the Philippines, whose security is as much our 
concern as the defense of our own land. 

What we are now doing, in this total effort at 
home and in various parts of the world, is buildin 
up the capital equipment of a defense system. We 
started with very little, and several years of very 


> BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, p. 132. 
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hard effort are before us—even harder than we 
have yet put forth. 

But the greater our effort now, the more rapidly 
will we pass through the present period of maxi- 
mum danger. 


Defenses Must Be Fully Maintained 


When we have achieved our goals, when we 
have acquired the capital equipment of an ade- 
quate defense, we must not again be foolish 
enough to destroy it, to relax our guard. Once 
the capital cost has been met, military expendi- 
tures and military aid programs will be substan- 
tially less. Once a level of defense has been 
achieved which should deter any power from 
plunging the world into war, the task will shift 
from creating defenses to maintaining them. But 
they must be maintained, and fully maintained. 

Until we reach that point, it would be as dan- 
gerous to relax our effort as it is to fall asleep in 
a blizzard. This is something we must all of us 
understand thoroughly, so that no one will be 
able to lull us or divide us, or in any way kee 
us from building the strength and unity which 
spell safety for us. 

When we have a stout shield of defense, our 
problems will change, and become more manage- 
able. So long as the Soviet regime remains what 
it is—committed to the aim of world communism 
directed from Moscow, dedicated to a funda- 
mental hostility against states that are not sub- 
servient to its will—we cannot ever afford to be- 
come less vigilant of our freedom. 

The danger of war may be reduced, but the 
struggle will continue. The Soviet threat is much 
more than a military one, and we can expect that 
the effort to subvert free peoples, to lure them 
into captivity with empty promises of a better 
life, will go right on. 

Therefore, we must continue to offer real leader- 
ship toward the kind of life that people want. 
Behind the protection of our military shield, we 
can increase our cooperative efforts toward higher 
living standards and toward economic develop- 
ment. 

We would also be able to give much more help 
in other problems beside those created by the 
Soviet Union—in such problems as arise from the 
awakening of the vast populations of Asia and 
the Middle East, and their desire for national self- 
expression and for the improvement of their con- 
ditions of living. 

Our practical help to the people of the Middle 
East, of Asia, and of Latin America can be both 
to their interest and to ours. For it is crucial to 
the future peace of the world that these turbulent 
and dynamic forces emerge in forms that will be 
constructive and truly progressive. 

We are the natural allies of these peoples. We 
have with them a common interest in peace, in 
progress, and in freedom. We can enter with them 
into a partnership of peace. 
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As we carry forward these activities, and as we 
maintain our military shield, the temptation for 
the other side to use force will be reduced. In- 
stead, they will be more willing to begin the peace- 
ful adjustment of some of the issues. It will be 
to their, and to our, self-interest to do so. 

We are of course prepared to undertake such 
adjustments at any time. We would welcome any 
genuine opportunity to reduce the level of tension 
in the world—but we must always be alert against 
the baited hooks of phony propaganda. 


Efforts Toward One Goal 


The ultimate purpose of all these efforts— 
whether military, economic or political—is to 
bring a realization in the Soviet Union that no one 
power is going to dominate this world, and that it 
would be foolhardy for any power to try to do so. 

When this realization sinks home in Moscow, 
we can begin to hope for those changes in the 
Soviet regime which will make for a more peace- 
ful world. 

What sort of changes do we need to look for? 

It is not that we want to compel other countries 
to adopt our form of government or our economic 
system. What we are concerned about is whether 
their system is one which inevitably attempts to 
dominate other people. 

If the Soviet Union is to become a friendly 
member of the world community—within the 
meaning of the Charter of the United Nations— 
there must be real evidence that the Soviet rulers 
have renounced their hope of world domination, 
their dedication to the forcible overthrow of other 

overnments, and the isolation of their people 
rom the outside world. 

No one can now predict how or when such 
change may come about. We must be prepared 
for the possibility that it may take many years. 

We know that many strains and tensions exist 
within the Soviet world. We know that such 
things as the perpetual mobilization of the people, 
the suppression of national freedom in the satel- 
lite countries, the inevitable frictions of police- 
state rule, all must have, over a period of time, a 
significant effect. Ultimately, these factors, when 
added to the realization by the Kremlin that in- 
timidation, falsehood, and the sowing of confusion 
can be neither successful nor profitable, may bring 
about a change in the Soviet system, which, in turn, 
will reduce the fear of war in the world. 
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The Soviet rulers are aware that we shall have 
to overcome difficulties of our own in the mean- 
time. The maintenance of even a limited mobili- 
zation level also puts strains on us. The Commu- 
nists are counting on these strains to make us tire 
of our burdens, to break our nerve, to bring about 
our collapse, to break down our economic system, 
and to weaken our political institutions. They 
stand ready to profit by any weakness which we 
might show. 

But we confidently believe that time is on the 
side of freedom so long as we make good use of it. 
We can meet the test of time betier than they can. 
We have faith that free societies can out-last, out- 
produce, and out-build a police state, and can 
better stand the tensions of. partial mobilization. 
We of the free world have geography, resources, 
manpower, and moral values on our side. So long 
as we also have a firm and resolute will, we shall 
come out on top. 

This is the picture of what we face. The pros- 
pect may be hard and long. It may mean many 
more sacrifices for us, more shortages, higher 
taxes. But there is no easier way through the 
dangers of the present. If we shirk it, the alter- 
natives are war or surrender. 

You all remember the poster which said: 
“Uncle Sam needs you!” And the finger of 
Uncle Sam pointed at each of us, and followed us. 
This, too, is a job for all of us. There is no man 
or woman in America so important, or so unim- 
portant, that he can shrug his shoulders and say: 
“Let somebody else do it.” Whether you work 
with a wrench, a gun, a hoe, or a pencil, you are 
an important part of this job. 

Today as in the time of Cadillac, the real 
strength of our free society in an emergency is 
that the individual free men and women pitch in 
and deliver the goods. 

Make no mistake about it—this is an emergency, 
an emergency as great as any our country has 
ever faced. 

We shall need a new birth of patriotism, above 
our personal interests and our party loyalties—a 
patriotism which is strong enough and mature 
enough to inspire us for the long haul. 

We shall need the kind of faith that gave cour- 
age and strength to the pioneers of America. 

We need a faith that can look ahead and see a 
job that may take years, which surely will take 

atience, moderation, restraint, steady nerves, and 

ots of effort—a faith that will say : “We can do it.” 
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U. S. Note to Czechoslovakia 
On Killing of German Policeman 


Following is the text of a note sent by the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak For- 
eign Office on July 17 concerning the killing of a 
German policeman at the frontier of the United 
States zone of Germany on July 3: 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Foreign Office of 
Czechoslovakia and has the honor to refer to the 
Embassy’s note No. 653 of June 19, 1951? concern- 
ing two violations of the U. S. zone of Germany by 
members of the Czechoslovak armed forces. 

The Czechoslovak Government’s attention is now 
called to another and even more serious violation 
of the United States zone of Germany, a violation 
resulting in death of a German Customs police- 
man. 

At about 1:50 a.m. on July 3, 1951, an unidenti- 
fied person tried to cross from Czechoslovakia into 
Germany in the vicinity of Gruensteg Bridge be- 
tween Hohenberg and Sommerhau. When 
stopped by a German Customs patrol on the road 
inside German territory which parallels the fron- 
tier, the illegal border crosser fired a shot at the 
German patrol but missed and then fled back to 
Czechoslovakia. Immediately a fusillade of shots 
was fired at the German Customs patrol from the 
Czechoslovak side apparently to provide cover for 
the illegal border crosser. ‘These shots were fired 
by two or three different persons. George Nirschl, 

erman Customs policeman who formed part of 
the patrol, was killed on German territory by one 
of these shots. The bullet was subsequently recov- 
ered and identified as having been fired from a 
Czechoslovak machine pistol. 

The American Government requests that an im- 
mediate investigation be made by the appropriate 
Czechoslovak authorities to determine the person 
or ein guilty of this violation of the U. S. zone 
of Germany. Italso requests that a prompt report 
be made to this Embassy, pending receipt of which 
the American Government reserves all rights in the 
premises including the right to claim compensa- 
tion on behalf of the German Customs policeman 
who was killed. 

The Foreign Ministry is reminded that it has 
made no reply to the Embassy’s request for infor- 
mation as to the results of an investigation by the 
Czechoslovak authorities of two previous border 
violations by Czechoslovak personnel described in 
the Embassy’s note of June 19, 1951, and that no 
reply has been received to its request for assurances 
that steps have been taken by the pertinent Czecho- 
slovak authorities to prevent such violations in the 
future. The Embassy further reminds the Min- 
istry that it expects the Czechoslovak Government 
to show the same diligence in dealing with reports 
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of violations by Czechoslovak personnel of the 
U.S. zone of Germany as the American authorities 
have consistently shown with respect to represen- 
tations made by the Czechoslovak Government. 


U.S. Answers: Bavarian Protest Over 
Enlargement of Army Training Area 


[Released to the press July 20] 


In reply to a letter from Dr. Erich Frenzel of 
Munich, protesting the proposed enlargement of 
a US. Army training area in Bavaria, the follow- 
ing letter has been written at the request of the 
U.S. High Commissioner by Staff Secretary 
Erie G. Gration. Dr. Frenzel signed his protest 
letter as a representative of the Land Bavaria 
Committee for Carrying out the Popular Refer- 
endum Against Remilitarization. 


My Dear Dr. FrReNzeEL: Mr. McCloy has requested me 
to reply to your letter of June 38rd. Your membership ina 
large number of the groups specially created as “front” 
organizations for the Kpp (West Germany Communist 
Party), ranging from the Helmut von Gerlach Gesellschaft 
through the Landesausschus Bayern zur Druchfuehrung 
der Volksbefragung Gegen Remilitarisierung (Land Ba- 
varia Committee For Carrying Out The Popular Referen- 
dum Against Remilitarization) plus the fact that your 
secretary, if not yourself, is a known member of the Kpp, 
de not lead me to believe that your letter of June 3rd 
was written for any purpose other than Communist propa- 
ganda aims, and also lead me to believe that you would 
only utilize any reply from me or Mr. McCloy for the 
same purpose. 

Therefore, since your letter is not written with the 
aim of possibly reaching an understanding concerning 
or better comprehension of the problem which you have 
raised, I see no point in attempting to tell you facts about 
it which the Kpp would never allow you to believe. 

I would like to point out, however, that the size and 
extent of training areas in Western Germany is hardly 
comparable to the tremendous areas under requisition 
by Soviet forces in the smaller Soviet zone of occupation, 
where Soviet forces apart from Volkspolizei (Peoples 
Police) military cadres, occupy at least ten large training 
areas ranging in size from 100 square kilometers to 600 
square kilometers. In addition numerous smaller train- 
ing areas, located near the permanent Kasernen (bar- 
racks) are in constant use throughout the entire year. 

From early spring through late fall when Soviet troops 
are engaged in large-scale exercises in the field train- 
ing areas practically no farming is permitted whatsoever. 
In many instances whole farming communities have been 
evacuated to satisfy the training space requirements of 
the Soviet army. Furthermore, German farmers in large 
sections of the country outside the training areas must 
often harvest their crops early in the fall before they 
are fully matured or else run the risk of having them 
destroyed by Soviet units during the final large-scale exer- 
cises during which Soviet forces maneuver over most of 
the zone. These farmers are, on the one hand, afraid to 
register protests, while on the other hand the Kisler- 
controlled press is under instructions to make no mention 
of damage done to farmlands by Soviet troops. 

At such time as your “committee”, or other Communist- 
sponsored groups like it, is ready also to raise questions 
concerning the massive military power assembled in the 
Soviet zone, about the establishment of German military 
cadres under the direction of the Gpr’s (German Demo- 
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cratic Republic of Soviet Zone of Germany) Hauptver- 
waltung Fuer Ausbildung (main administration for train- 
ing), or about the covert production of military arms and 
equipment in the Soviet zone I will be very happy to dis- 
cuss with you or other Communist sympathizers the 
charges raised by your letter of June 38rd. At that point 
there should be no difficulty in convincing you of the very 
modest character of the training needs of the United 
States forces as they are put forward in West Germany. 


Mass Deportations From Hungary 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House July 27] 


Many Americans have expressed concern about 
the mass deportations from Hungary which are 
bein rem out by the Communist Government 
of that country. Their condemnation of these 
brutal acts against the people of Hungary is in the 
best American tradition of concern for liberty and 
justice. I am deeply moved by the tragic plight of 
the Hungarian people, who bear a heavy burden 
of oppression, and I share the abhorrence which 
has ao expressed with regard to these measures 
which the Hungarian Government has instituted 
in wanton disregard of every principle of right 
and decency. 

The Government of the United States is giving 
the closest attention to the deportations in Hun- 
gary with a view to taking such steps as may ap- 
propriately expose this situation to public view 
and judgment and render the Hungarian Govern- 
ment accountable before the world for its infamous 
conduct. The forced removal of thousands of 
persons from their homes by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment under the conditions which have been 
reported must be regarded as a flagrant violation 
of the human rights provisions of the treaty of 
peace. The United States Government has already 
formally charged the Government of Hungary 
with wilfully and systematically contravening 
these provisions, which obligate that Government 
to secure to all persons under its jurisdiction the 
enjoyment of human rights and freedoms, and 
has exposed these violations before the United 
Nations. In accordance with the terms of a resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly on November 
3, 1950, this Government will submit to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, and through 
him to all member Governments of the United Na- 
tions, detailed evidence which the Department of 
State has in its possession regarding many such 
violations. In view of the significant bearing 
which the present deportations have on the general 
question of the Hungarian Government’s suppres- 
sion of human rights and freedoms, the United 
States Government will also submit to the Secre- 
tary-General all evidence which may be available 
from reliable sources regarding the conditions 
under which such expulsions are being conducted. 
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Jet Planes Leave For NATO Countries 


Comment by James C. H. Bonbright 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs? 


I consider it a very rare privilege to participate 
in this ceremony this afternoon since it is an im- 
portant and concrete demonstration of the mutual 
effort being made by the North Atlantic treaty 
nations. 

In a very short time, the U.S.S. Corregidor 
will be under way, bearing its cargo of jet air- 
planes to five of our Nato allies. The movement 
of this powerful air equipment is an impressive 
sign of the will and the determination of the 
American people to assist the free peoples of the 
world in building defensive military strength, 
which has become necessary due to Communist 
aggression. 

The strength of the free nations is dedicated to 
peace, and it serves as a warning to potential dis- 
turbers of the peace that aggression will be re- 
sisted by the unified might of these free nations, 
The Corregidor and its cargo are symbolic of this 
strength, and it is noteworthy that this is the first 
of many trips which this carrier will make across 
the ocean bearing military assistance to our Allies. 

While this occasion gives additional evidence of 
American cooperation with the other Nato coun- 
tries, I wish at the same time to refer to the ex- 
panded defense programs of all the Nato nations 
who are participating in a mutual security effort. 

United in the cause of freedom and in support 
of the United Nations, we are all contributing to- 
gether to our common goal. In that unity of pur- 
pose lies all our hopes for peace and the defense 
of our liberties. 





CONGRESS 





Legislation 


Making Supplemental Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for Other Purposes. Ap- 
proved January 6, 1951. H. R. 9920, Public Law 911, 
8ist Cong. 2d sess. 16 pp. 

Authorizing a Federal Civil Defense Program, and for 
Other Purposes. Approved January 12, 1951. H. R. 
9798, Public Law 920, 8ist Cong. 2d sess. 14 pp. 


(Continued on page 236) 


Made on July 23, and released to the press on the same 
date, prior to the departure of the U.S.S. Corregidor from 
Newark, N. J., with a cargo of jet planes for delivery to 
five Nato countries: Belgium, Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, and Norway. 
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Peace and Security Rest on Economic Improvement of Free Nations 


Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


I am very happy to appear before your Com- 
mittee in support of the Mutual Security Program. 
I know that many of you have recently been 
abroad to study at first hand some of the problems 
involved in such a huge undertaking. an of you 
are familiar with the main problems with which 
we are confronted and with the objectives of our 
policy. 

But I would like to review with you some of 
the major reasons why we believe that this pro- 
gram is an essential and vital part of our country’s 
defense and foreign policies. 

The Mutual Security Program is based on our 
demonstrable need for strength and support in 
the rest of the free world. The need for such 
support is as great today as it has ever been. The 
present armistice negotiations in Korea, irrespec- 
tive of their final outcome, have not affected, and 
will not affect, that fundamental fact. It is es- 
sential that we do not take the easy course and 
delude ourselves into thinking otherwise. 

When the fighting was going against us in Korea 
it was easier to persuade ourselves and our friends 
abroad of the necessity for a speedy strengthening 
of our common defenses. Day-to-day changes in 
the news from Korea do not change the basic situa- 
tion. The danger is no less real than it was a 
month ago. The strategy of the Kremlin is still 
the same. 

If the armistice talks should collapse, we should 
be ready for a major Communist assault on the 
United Nations Forces. The enemy has been 
building up his forces throughout this period. 
General Ridgway is alert to the threat and is 
ready for it. The discussions at Kaesong thus far 
have not yet produced agreement as to any points 
of substance which are essential to a satisfactory 
armistice. 

I need not remind this Committee that we have 


*Statement made in support of the proposed Mutual 
Security Program before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on July 26 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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had periods of relative quiet before. There was 
an easing of tension for a while after the Soviet 
failure to dominate Iran in 1946. There was a 
lull in Soviet pressure after the Soviet success in 
Czechoslovakia. There was an easing of tension 
after the defeat of the Communists in Greece and 
after the lifting of the Berlin blockade. There 
may be a period of comparative quiet if there is 
an armistice in Korea. If so, we must not let 
ourselves be pulled off balance by a shift in tactics. 

It is our purpose to create enough strength in 
the free world to deter the Soviet imperialists 
from all aggressive adventures and to bring about 
an era of genuine relaxation of tension. But we 
must face the fact that the required amount of 
strength does not yet exist. Until it does exist— 
and until there is a fundamental change in Soviet 
policy—we must recognize temporary easings of 
tension for what they are—as tactical moves in- 
tended to weaken and to divide us. 

I am convinced that the American people, with 
the events of recent years clearly in mind, will 
not now relax their efforts to make our country 
secure. 

We must instead renew our determination and 
increase our current efforts to create an over-all 
situation of strength that will bring a measure of 
general peace and security. 

It would be misleading to imply that this pro- 
gram can be completed without sacrifice. It is 
going to cost large sums of money and it is going 
to take time. I am convinced, heowns that it 
represents the most economical, practical and efli- 
cient method of providing this country with the 
necessary security. I believe, moreover, that ir- 
respective of comparative costs, there is no other 
way of providing an equivalent measure of 
security. 

The practical steps which we are taking and 
those which we now propose to take to build 
strength in other countries, are essential to our 
own safety and well-being. 

We are requesting a total of 8.5 billion dollars, 
of which 6.3 billion dollars are for military aid 
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and 2.2 billion dollars are for economic aid. This 
assistance to other free nations will yield a much 
larger and a much faster return in terms of our 
national security than we could obtain by spendin 
the same sums of money directly on our own arme 
forces. Without this program our whole defense 
strategy would have to be drastically revised. 
That would be both a costly and a dangerous 
procedure. 


Relationship of Elements of Strength 


We are not now proposing an essentially new 
program. What is new is the pulling together of 
the economic, technical and military assistance 
elements of our foreign aid into one program. It 
is important to keep in mind the relationship of 
these different elements of strength. 

Military assistance, from a dollar standpoint, is 
the largest single part of the Mutual Security 
Program. It is not necessarily and in every in- 
stance the most important part. We have seen 
how political and economic deterioration and loss 
of morale rot the fibers of military strength. And 
we have seen how political and economic recovery 
can contribute to an increase in military power. 

Thus, while we must be deeply concerned with 
the development of military strength, I am con- 
cerned that we do not take too narrow a view of the 
problem. Economic and technical assistance must 
be sufficient to support the military programs and 
to deal with some of the fundamental problems of 
weakness where weapons alone are no defense. 

Security is more than a military matter. It 
requires action against all those forces which un- 
dermine the free world. And it is not only the 
aid itself which is important—it is the way in 
which the aid programs are conceived. If these 
assistance programs are carried forward affirma- 
tively and dynamically, they will in themselves 
become a source of strength and support. 

Nor should we take too narrow a view as far as 
the different recipient countries are concerned. 
The needs of each have to be considered separately, 
but the relation of the parts to the whole must not 
be lost sight of. The parts interlock—between 
countries and areas, and within them. 

This program has been developed over a period 
of many months by teamwork between all the 
departments and agencies concerned. They had 
available to them a vast amount of information 
assembled here and abroad, as well as the plans and 
data of many international agencies in which the 
United States is represented—such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Organization 
for European Sesntnie Cooperation, the Inter- 
American Defense Board, and various United 
Nations agencies. 

This program is the result of the evaluation of 
this material and its coordination with our own 

lans and programs. It is the judgment of our 
ighest authorities in military, economic and for- 
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eign affairs that the program is needed in our own 
interests, that it will efficiently contribute to our 
own security, and that we have the means to carry 
it out. 

The presentation of the program to your Com- 
mittee will, like the preparatory work, be a team- 
work job. Following me, you will hear General 
Marshall, Mr. Foster, and four of our leading men 
in Europe, Messrs. Spofford, Katz, and Batt, and 
General Kibler. Then the political, military, eco- 
nomic and administrative aspects of the program 
in Europe, the Near East, the Far East and the 
Western Hemisphere will be presented by officials 
of the Departments of State and Defense and Eca, 
with assistance from other agencies on particular 
subjects of concern tothem. And finally you will 
hear from Mr. Cabot, the chairman of the inter- 
departmental committee responsible for coordina- 
tion of the program, and General Bradley, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This teamwork will be carried over into the ad- 
ministration of the program, and will obtain a 
continuity of thought and of action which will 
result in a single-minded application of funds to 
promote the security of our nation and of the free 
world as a whole. 

Weare proposing that the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram be administered under existing legislation, 
brought together and amended to the extent nec- 
essary to further the objectives of this integrated 
approach. The Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
the Economic Cooperation Act, the Act for Inter- 
national Development and other assistance acts 
provide adequate foundation for a mutual security 
program. They were all designed to further the 
national interests and national security of our 
country, and they can be linked together to increase 
their effectiveness. 

The organizational arrangements under which 
the program will be operated also link to the ar- 
rangements under which these Acts have been 
administered in the past. Using the interdepart- 
mental International Security Affairs Committee, 
we intend to make use of the valuable experience 
gained in operations under existing legislation, 
and permit the new program to be carried out with 
minimum disruption of current operations, with 
maximum speed and efficiency. 

The amendments proposed to the existing Acts 
are not many in number, but they are important. 
All are designed to make the application of our 
resources more effective in furthering mutual 
security. 

The men who will testify in support of this pro- 
will not assert that it is a perfect program. 

n a task as large and complex as this there will 
always be room for improvement and develop- 
ment—which is the reason why we seek some flexi- 
bility in the use of the funds requested. 

What we are prepared to show is that require- 
ments exceed currently available resources; that 
they have been trimmed to fit our immediate ca- 
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pabilities; and that funds have been requested 
only where there is a need, a clear opportunity, 
and the means to build strength. This strength 
is important to our own security; it could not 
be obtained without our aid; and it could not be 
matched by any use of the same funds here at 
home. 

The basis on which we have developed this pro- 
gram, as of our foreign policy as a whole, is that 
time is on our side if we make proper use of it. 
If we falter or relax the advantage will be with 
the other side. 

The free nations are potentially so much 
stronger than the Soviet Union and its satellites 
that it would be folly if the free world’s strength 
were not organized and developed. The free world 
includes more than two-thirds of the total popu- 
lation and nearly three-quarters of the land area. 
The total productivity of the free world is many 
times that of the Soviet Empire. And the free 
world has resources of mind and spirit incalcu- 
lably greater than those under the dictatorial con- 
trol of the Kremlin. 

The countries and the regions of the free world 
are interdependent, and if there can be created 
unity of purpose, resolution to meet the present 
danger, and the great strength that can come from 
mutual security efforts—and this is what we are 
now doing—then the threat that faces us can be 
reduced to manageable proportions. American 
policies are aimed at helping to bring about these 
conditions. 


Situation in the Western Hemisphere 


Let us look first at the situation in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fortunately, we are blessed with good neighbors 
to the north and south. Our aim is to develop and 
strengthen the ties with our neighbors so that this 
hemisphere will have the security to enable all of 
us to pursue our national ideals and purposes free 
from foreign threats. 

Canada is a member with us of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty and is associated with us in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation. We 
and our neighbors to the south are members of 
the Organization of American States. Military 
cooperation between the states of the Western 
Hemisphere is close and, I am confident, will con- 
tinue to be close through the trials of the next few 
years. 

There are certain tasks—such as the protection 
of key installations and key sources of raw ma- 
terials—which we believe our partners to the south 
are ready and willing to take over. Careful plans 
are being developed by the Inter-American De- 
fense Board. The Mutual Security Program 
would for the first time permit grant military as- 
sistance which will be required by certain coun- 
tries of this hemisphere in order to discharge 
specific military tasks of this character. 
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There is also a very definite need in many of 
the Latin American republics for help in improv- 
ing agriculture and food production, health, edu- 
cation and other essential services. The funds 
which are requested for technical assistance will 
be used for this purpose. 

These military and technical assistance pro- 
grams, amounting in all to 62 million dollars, will 
help to keep the New World a symbol of hope for 
men everywhere, an evidence of man’s ability to 
rer a peaceful and secure and progressive way 
of life. 


Condition of Europe 


Now let us look at Europe. You are familiar 
with the development of American policy in Eu- 
rope since the war, of its evolution through the 
Greek-Turkish programs, the European Recovery 
Program and the North Atlantic Treaty. And 
now American troops are participating in an in- 
tegrated force for the defense of Western Europe, 
with General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander. 

A united Europe that is strong economically, 
spiritually and militarily, can, when added to our 
own strength, be a very strong deterrent to all 
forms of aggression, not only in Europe but else- 
where in the world. 

The program of aid to Europe totals nearly 7.0 
billion dollars, of which 5.3 billion dollars are for 
military aid and 1.7 billion dollars are for eco- 
nomic aid. The first is composed almost entirely 
of military end-items to be used to equip forces 
now being raised and trained to use them. Eco- 
nomic aid in large part is directly related to de- 
fense. 

You are already familiar with the significant 
progress which our European partners have made 
during the past year in raising their defense ex- 
penditures, increasing military production, and 
training and equipping their armed forces. These 
tasks have been very difficult because their econo- 
mies are not yet strong enough to carry the full 
burden of the necessary defense program. They 
have, however, undertaken these tasks with grow- 
ing determination, and much progress has been 
made. They are planning an even greater effort 
on all fronts. The Mutual Security Program will 
help make this effort possible and will help achieve 
our common goals. 

Along the southeastern reaches of Europe and 
into the Near East the aims of our foreign policy 
are to make even stronger the existing strong 
points, and to help other countries to strengthen 
themselves against the dangers which they face. 

We are proposing military aid of 415 million 
dollars and economic aid of 125 million dollars 
for these purposes. This is in addition to eco- 
nomic aid for Greece and Turkey, which is in- 
cluded in the economic aid totals for Europe. The 
Near East is an area of special tensions today. 
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Time is of great importance in furnishing aid to 
our friends in this area. 

The military program alone, however, is clearly 
not enough. The peoples of the Near East must 
feel that their Jot is with the free world, and that 
the free world has their basic needs—moral and 
material—at heart. The economic program is of 
longer term in its nature, but we must build eco- 
nomic strength in the area if it is not to be lost to 
subversion or aggression. 


Asia and the Pacific Area 


In Asia and the Pacific area, we have proposed 
a program of 930 million dollars. Military aid 
will amount to 555 million dollars and economic 
aid to 375 million dollars. 

In the great crescent which reaches from Japan 
to Afghanistan, there live almost 700 million peo- 
ple—about three out of ten people who inhabit the 
earth. 

The area includes South Asia—India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal; Southeast 
Asia—Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, and the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina; and the Philippines, 
Formosa, and Korea. 

But it is not only its large population which 
gives this area significance in a survey of the de- 
fenses of the free world. In this crescent are 
large resources of strategic materials essential to 
the productivity of the free world—tin, rubber, 
jute, petroleum and many other materials. The 
location of this crescent is also of significant im- 
portance—astride the vital Pacific Ocean lines of 
communication, and bordering the Communist- 
dominated central land-mass of Asia. 

Of key importance too is the industrial potential 
of Japan, which lies within this region but is not 
included in this aid program, since its needs are 
met in other ways. 

Communist pressures in the Pacific area have 
been very great and internal pressures are con- 
tinuous. The immediacy of the military aid for 
this area is apparent. The arms we are sending 
to Indochina and the Philippines are urgently 
needed. With the concentration of the Communist 
effort in the last year in Korea, some people may 
have forgotten that the Communist pressure still 
are being kept up elsewhere in this region. 


Military and Economic Assistance Essential 


We are proposing substantial military aid to 
Formosa, in order to strengthen its ability, in 
conjunction with the Seventh Fleet, to resist any 
aggression, pursuant to the President’s policy 
statement of June 27, 1950. We will supplement 
this aid, which is deemed essential for the military 
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defense of the island, with economic assistance re- 
uired to backstop the military effort and to assist 
ormosa to become self-sustaining. 

Military aid to these countries is only part of 
the problem of strengthening the Far Eastern 
area. The other part of the problem relates to 
the way people live. Poverty, disease, illiteracy 
and resentments against former colonial exploita- 
tions are our enemies, too. They represent turbu- 
lent forces which the communists exploit at every 
opportunity. To achieve our objective of helping 
the people of this area maintain independent gov- 
ernments friendly to us, we must understand these 
forces at work in Asia, and assure that the forces 
of nationalism and of the drive for economic im- 
provement are associated with the rest of the free 
world instead of with communism. 

That is why an essential part of the Mutual 
Security Program for this area is designed to help 
the people of Asia to create social and economic 
conditions that will encourage the growth and sur- 
vival of non-Communist political institutions de- 
dicated to the honest fulfillment of their basic 
needs and aspirations. American materials and 
technical help can be of inestimable value. 

The program before you also calls for 112.5 
million dollars in support of the United Nations 
Korean Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The approach to relief and rehabilitation in Korea 
will be on an international basis in cooperation 
with other members of the United Nations. 

In considering the overall security of the Pacific, 
we also have in mind the great importance of re- 
storing sovereignty to Japan. You are familiar 
with the very real progress we are making in the 
preparation of a treaty of peace for Japan as the 
essential first step in this direction. 

I know that we all want to see an end in sight 
to the great efforts we are now making through 
the aid programs that are designed to promote and 
sustain our foreign policy. The immediate task 
is to build the capital structure both here and 
abroad. After that is done there will be the lesser 
problem of maintenance. All in all, it will require 
a number of years of hard work and sacrifice. 

Very large appropriations will be required for 
at least the next several years. But as the build-u 
of the North Atlantic Treaty forces is completed, 
the amount of aid for the usnnen area can be 
substantially reduced because we believe that the 
maintenance of the necessary European forces 
should be largely financed by Europeans. 

The ingenuity and best efforts of all free na- 
tions are necessary to success. We are proposing 
a large capital investment to make these efforts 
possible and fruitful. That is the cheapest and 
quickest way—perhaps the only way—that we can 
achieve peace and security for the people of the 
United States. 
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Bolstering the Near East and Africa as a Barrier to Aggression 


Statement by George C. McGhee 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs * 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to discuss the Near Eastern and African area, 
which includes Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel and 
the Arab nations, Libya, Ethiopia, and Liberia. 
We propose a program for granting economic as- 
sistance to these countries, indicated on the ac- 
companying chart,’ and granting military assist- 
ance to certain of them. 

Those of us appearing before you will be work- 
ing as a team in presenting this program, and I 
should like to explain how the team will work. 
With your permission, I shall attempt to present 
the Executive’s views on the region as a whole and 
the over-all rationale of the proposed military and 
economic programs. Special reference will be 
made to the economic programs for the Near East- 
ern countries which have not hitherto received 
Eca assistance. 

Admiral Duncan will discuss the military and 
strategic significance of the region, and he and his 
colleagues from the Department of Defense will 
be responsible for the justification in detail of the 
military program. 

Mr. Foster and his colleagues in Eca have dealt 
with the economic program of assistance to Greece 
and Turkey and the relationships of these eco- 
nomic programs to the military programs in these 
countries. Eca has, of course, a long and success- 
ful record of operation in both countries. 

Mr. Bennett, the Administrator of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State, will deal with those elements of the 
economic program that specifically pertain to the 
operations of his administration, and will relate 
the programs of United Nations technical assist- 
ance to the United States bilateral programs. 


*Made in support of the Mutual Security Program be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 20 and released to the press on the 
same date. 

* Not here printed. 
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I should also like to file at this time statements 
from our political, military, and economic repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

The sums involved in the program are consider- 
able, amounting to 415 million dollars for military 
assistance and 125 million dollars for economic as- 
sistance. The Department would not support a 
request of this magnitude were it not convinced 
that the stakes are large and a major effort impera- 
tive in terms of our own national security. 

First, a word about the area as a whole. The 
chart shows the area, with the exception of Li- 
beria, to represent contiguous territories at the 
world’s crossroads. It is bounded on the north 
by Soviet Russia or satellite states, and we are 
all too familiar with the pressure that has been 
exerted from the north on the border states. Aside 
from its importance as a route for land, sea, and 
air transport, the region contains one-half the 
proven oil reserves of the world, and its present 
production of oil accounts for a very large propor- 
tion of the current requirements of the Eastern 
hemisphere. If no substitute were found for these 
oil supplies—and it would be very difficult to find 
a substitute—the industries in Europe would grind 
to a halt and the economy of many countries in 
the Far East which are of concern to us would be 
seriously affected. 

Russia has traditionally sought to expand 
toward the south. It is obviously not in our in- 
terest to permit such a Soviet challenge to win by 
default. This is a reason why we present an ex- 
panded program of aid for the Near East to the 
Congress. 

With your consent, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
now to take up the case country by country, en- 
deavoring to describe the general background of 
the present situation and the program which is 
submitted for the consideration of the Congress. 
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Military Aid 


Greece 


Aid to Greece, which has been extended since 

1947, first through the Greek-Turkish Aid Pro- 
— and later through the Eca and Mbap, 
1as paid very satisfactory dividends. Greece has 
preserved her independence, and is now contrib- 
uting to the principle of collective security and 
to the strength of the defense of the free world. 
Greece provides an example of effective action by 
the agencies of the United States Government 
pursuing a common policy, clearly defined. The 
economic program for Greece has been considered 
in testimony covering title I of the proposed leg- 
islation. I should like to take this opportunity 
to endorse the accomplishments of the Eca Mis- 
sion in Greece and express the conviction that 
progress in Greece fully justifies the continued 
support of the Congress. 

On the military side, it had been hoped that with 
the successful accomplishment of the Greek Army 
in ridding the country of guerrilla forces, the size 
of the military establishment could be reduced, 
with a resultant decrease in the need for U.S. aid 
and benefits to the economy of the country as a 
whole. Because of Korea and the general trend 
of the “cold war,” however, such a course is no 
longer possible. Accordingly, we must seek sub- 
stantial military aid for the Greeks to replace sup- 
plies and equipment which are becoming obsoles- 
cent and to enable’the Greeks to maintain the 
strength of their military establishments. The 
Greek soldiers are tough, courageous, well- 
trained ; they have proven their fighting qualities 
_— in the defense of their homeland and in 

orea. 


Turkey 


Turning to Turkey, we can also point to a credit- 
able record of accomplishment. We have learned 
to regard the Turks as staunch allies, determined 
to resist aggression from the north. The Turkish 
economic program, like that of Greece, is con- 
sidered with the European economic program. 
Eca can look back on solid accomplishment in the 
work which it has done to assist the Turks in the 
development of their resources. Eca aid, supple- 
mented by loans from the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank, has enabled Turkey to 
expand her capital plant in many directions. 
Turkish economic assistance is closely related to 
requirements for the Turkish armed forces; over a 
third of the Turkish national budget is devoted 
to defense. 

The po ulation of Turkey is about 20,000,000. 
Turkey’s large armed forces are backed by a sub- 
stantial reserve. The combat effectiveness of the 
Turks has been steadily improving as a result of 
intensive efforts of the Turks, aided by the United 
States. During the past 4 years we have assisted 
the Turks in obtaining modern equipment, and in 
providing extensive training facilities, designed 
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to enable the Turks to make best use of the equip- 
ment. This policy is paying off. Turkey has 
made an important contribution in Korea, where 
the Turkish brigade has lived up to the high tra- 
dition of Turkish military history. 

We still have far to go, however, before the full 
Turkish military potential will be realized. If 
this is to be achieved, we must continue to assist 
in expanding local production of arms, we must 
continue our training programs, and we must con- 
tinue to furnish equipment to the extent that our 
resources permit and the Turks can effectively 
absorb it. Hence we propose to carry on the 
program launched in 1947. 


Military and Economic Assistance for Iran 


We are proposing both military and economic 
assistance to Iran. The economic program pro- 
oe will amount to $24,050,000. The military 

ure I should like to discuss in executive session. 
The two elements of assistance are interrelated, 
and, we are convinced, vital in meeting the critical 
situation there. 

The situation in Iran has, of course, given all 
of us the greatest concern in recent months. While 
over a period of time Iranian oil and Iranian oil 
refining capacity could be replaced in the world 
markets, loss of this industry and its products 
to Europe and to the Near and the Far East would 
compel radical, costly, and difficult adjustments 
in oil production and oil marketing throughout 
the world. 

That is one reason for our special interest in 
Iran. A further reason is the impelling fact that 
Iran represents a tempting bait to Russia in its 
effort to forge a chain of satellites around the 
Soviet periphery. Iran’s loss to the free world 
would jeopardize the security of the entire Middle 
East, which is itself the gateway to South Asia 
and Africa. 

We have seen in Iran the eruptions of pent-up 
nationalism. Although the Communists did not 
precipitate the oil dispute, the expertly organized 
and highly vocal Communist organization, the 
Tudeh Party, is attempting to aggravate and 
capitalize upon it. In this atmosphere there has 
been a political reaction in Iran against the Brit- 
ish oi] interests which has made more difficult an 
agreed settlement of the oil problem. Iran is 
heavily dependent financially upon the exploita- 
tion of its oil resources. Failure to work out an 
agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
has already seriously affected Iran’s economy and 
retarded implementation of Iran’s 7-year develop- 
ment program. 

The present situation is, however, a reflection 
of the fundamental weakness of the social and 
political structure of Iran. The bulk of the 
Iranian people are poor, undernourished, and il- 
literate. Only through an improvement in basic 
living conditions can the Iranian people be given 
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the means and the incentive to build a strong 
nation. Only a strong Iran can in the long run 
survive as an independent state and maintain its 
national integrity. In climate and in natural re- 
sources, Iran has been compared to California. If 
Iran’s living standards even moderately ap- 
proached California’s Iran would be a powerful 
ally in the free world. We propose to help Iran 
make progress toward a better way of life. 

Military assistance to Iran has double impor- 
tance. It strengthens the government internally 
by contributing to stability and order, and con- 
tributes at the same time to the integrated defense 
of the Middle East. A moderate-sized Iranian 
army, with modern training and equipment, 
should serve to deter any aggressor, and to pre- 
vent Iran from falling by default to Soviet sub- 
version. Through our current Mutual Defense 
Assistanee Program, we are supplying equipment 
and training as quickly as the Iranian military 
establishment can effectively absorb it. As the 
Iranians learn our weapons and techniques, they 
should be able to utilize larger quantities of mod- 
ern equipment to advantage. 

What we also propose, and believe to be as essen- 
tial as military aid in the situation, is a concurrent 
threefold attack on the Iranian economic difficul- 
ties. I would like to make it clear that what we 
propose is in no way related to the present oil 
dispute—but was planned before the oil contro- 
versy arose and was directed toward overcoming 
Iran’s more fundamental problems. We need to 
strengthen Iran and its ties with the West by 
giving the Iranian people tangible evidence of our 
support through a modest program of grants. 
This program must be flexible and designed to 
bolster up those elements in the country who are 
working to improve the social and economic con- 
ditions of the mass of Iranian people. It must 
be directed at the town and village level. 

The village development and rural improvement 
rogram would be carried out in selected localities 
y teams of American technicians, working side 

by side with Iranian technicians who are already 
available, in the fields of agriculture, irrigation, 
education, and health. Work of this nature has 
been carried on with great success by the Near 
Zast Foundation, in Iran and other countries of 
the Near East. The proposed program would ex- 
pand these activities and would direct them spe- 
cifically to making better use of existing land and 
water resources. It would be attuned to Iranian 
customs. It is proposed that a considerable sum 
be set aside in this specific project for the purchase 
of modern equipment for demonstration purposes. 
The program would also include vocational train- 
ing and would provide teams from the United 
States Public Health Service to direct programs 
of public health and sanitation. 

Most commentators on Iran have noted the ap- 


pallingly unhygienic system of water supply in 


the towns and villages where water for domestic 
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use is drawn from open streams running down the 
village streets. The effect on the health of the 
people of such an inadequate and unsanitary sup- 
ply is obvious. The illustrative program of as- 
sistance for Iran provides for assistance in the 
installation of simple but sanitary water supply 
systems in selected towns. This program should 
make an immediate impact on the population thus 
aided. Once they have been proven practical these 
rojects will undoubtedly be emulated by the 
ranians themselves in other places. 

Another way in which it is proposed to assist the 
Iranians would be in the improvement of their 
system of highways, through the facilities of the 
U.S. Public Roads Administration. The record of 
the Public Roads Administration in assisting Tur- 
key in building and maintaining that road net- 
work has been an eminently satisfactory one. This 
experience can be extended to good advantage in 
Iran. Iranian production and distribution of 
needed supplies within the country suffers from 
inadequate local transport facilities, 

These basic programs would be supplemented 
by technical services of American engineers in 
preparing specific plans for major development 
of water resources, both for irrigation purposes 
and for domestic use in certain of the larger towns. 
The program also provides for import and sale 
of limited amounts of needed goods, as was done 
under the Eca program heretofore conducted in 
Europe and the Far East. The funds accruing 
from sale of such importations would, by arrange- 
ment with the Iranian Government, become im- 
mediately available for financing certain local 
costs of the projects which I have just described. 
It is hoped that the proposed program would be 
administered by the Eca, with a modest sized 
Eca mission. 


The Arab States and Israel 


For the Arab States and Israel, there is proposed 
a regional economic program, regionally adminis- 
tered, in addition to a program of military as- 
sistance for the Near East. This program breaks 
into three principal segments: first, aid rendered 
bilaterally to the Arab States; second, aid ren- 
dered bilaterally to Israel; and third, aid coordi- 
nated by the United Nations for the Arab refugees 
from Palestine. This latter program has three 
facets: it represents aid to the refugees them- 
selves, whose plight is a serious source of instabil- 
ity in the Near East; aid to the Arab States into 
whose economies the refugees may be integrated ; 
and aid to Israel, whose future in the Near East 
will be difficult until there is a reasonable settle- 
ment of the refugee problem. 

Throughout the preparation of this program 
we have kept in mind three primary considera- 
tions: first, the legitimate aspirations of all the 
peoples of the area, Christian, Jew, and Moslem, 
on an impartial basis; second, their feeling, fre- 
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quently expressed, that the West has shown little 
or no interest in their welfare; and third, the im- 
portance of the continued independence of their 
— to the security and peace of the free 
world. 


The Arab States 

The Arab States, if they are to play their proper 
role in the defense of the Middle East and are not 
to be lost by default to Soviet subversion, must be 
strengthened politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily. 

The economic background in the Arab States 
was fully described in the brilliant report of the 
U.N. Survey Mission to the Middle East, which 
was headed by Gordon Clapp of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. His mission was charged with 
determining the economic possibilities of the 
northern Arab States, with special emphasis on 
the prospects of absorbing the Arab refugees from 
Palestine into the economy of the area. The re- 
port of this survey mission points out that the 
refugees themselves are a manifestation of the 
basic problems of the Middle East; that peace and 
stability cannot be achieved in the region until 
the masses of its peoples are able to enjoy higher 
standards of living than they do at present; and 
that, while the path to higher standards is a long 
one, such higher standards could be achieved 
through the development of the natural resources 
of the area. 

These resources consist, in the main, of remote 
and unused agricultural land and potential water 
resources. To benefit fully from the opportu- 
nities offered by their environment, the Arab 
peoples require assistance, primarily in the fields 
of public health, agricultural extension, and engi- 
neering. With such assistance, they can march 
forward to a better way of life. Without such 
assistance, they will become victims of subversion, 
or, at the best, passive spectators in the present 
world conflict. 

In considering assistance to the Arab world, 
distinction must be made between those countries 
whose financial resources appear adequate to 
finance development through their own funds and 
those countries whose resources are presently in- 
adequate. While to all countries technical as- 
sistance may be offered as a useful tool to promote 
their development, a strong case can be made for 
granting financial aid to those countries presently 
lacking in capital resources. Our illustrative pro- 
grams for the Arab States are therefore weighted 
heavily toward Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Lebanon. 
In preparation of the program, consideration has 
been given to the resources available to the various 
countries from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Export-Import 
Bank, as well as from private financial institu- 
tions. Advantage has also been taken of the ex- 
perience of the U.N. refugee program, and the 
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investigations of the Banks’ and of our own De- 
partmental officers. 

Existing tensions in the area cannot be relieved 
unless these countries can be assisted in their pro- 
grams of economic development. The problem 
of the Palestine refugees cannot be solved unless 
there are more opportunities for settlement and 
useful employment in the region. It is clearly 
impossible for local governments to find work for 
refugees from another country now within their 
borders unless their own citizens are employed to 
equal advantage. The proposed programs of bi- 
lateral assistance, therefore, are essential for the 
furtherance of United States objectives in the Near 
East, and should be considered as part of an inte- 
grated program of assistance for the area. 

In working out proposed programs of assistance, 
the cuiiinentnes been approached project-by-proj- 
ect. Illustrative projects are summarized on sta- 
tistical tables available to you. We have placed 
the greatest emphasis on the increased production 
of food, and secondly, on improvement of public 
health. 

It is proposed that the projects would be ad- 
ministered in concert with the local governments 
concerned in such a manner as to ensure account- 
ability by Americans for every dollar of appro- 
priated hende, but always with the purpose of 
relying on local officials to carry out approved 
projects which have received the necessary local 
support. This must be a program of self-help. 
It must be directed at the “grass roots” to ia 
better the living conditions for the masses. 

This program is not a cash “hand-out” to gov- 
ernments. It is felt, however, that more assist- 
ance should be given in the poorer countries of the 
region, than technical assistance alone. It is hoped 
to build on the experience of the past, but to point 
to the future through demonstration projects for 
rural improvement and resettlement. To succeed, 
funds are needed to provide supplies and equip- 
ment and to undertake minor construction proj- 
ects, looking toward the development of unused 
agricultural resources. This is especially true of 
Syria and Jordan. Only through such develop- 
ment of local resources can the outstanding issues 
threatening the stability of the Near East, includ- 
ing the issue of the Arab refugees from Palestine, 
be resolved. 


Palestine Refugee Program 


One year ago, the Congress appropriated funds 
for a United Nations program for Palestine refu- 
gees, which was designed to create a more favor- 
able political and economic climate for a future 
solution. On this basis, the United States par- 
ticipated in the 1951 program to the extent of a 
$27,450,000 contribution. 

The Department now considers that, with the 
passage of another year and the partial abatement 
of some of the political tensions in the area, it can 
present to Congress proposals which show definite 
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romise of a conclusion to this problem, a princi- 
pal deterrent to peace and stability in this stra- 
tegic area. 

Quite apart from humanitarian considerations, 
abandonment of the Palestine refugees to their 
fate would result in the most serious consequences 
to the security of the whole Middle East. One need 
only consider the impact of 880,000 people on re- 
lief rolls in relation to the populations of the neigh- 
boring countries—Israel, 1,400,000; Jordan, less 
than 1,000,000; Lebanon, one and a quarter mil- 
lion; Syria, 3,500,000. Discontinuance of aid to 
the refugees would mark the end to hope of peace 
in the area, and of any opportunity for construc- 
tive influence by the United States or the United 
Nations in the Near East. 

More positively, assistance to the refugees is an 
affirmative act which cannot fail to benefit Israel 
on the one hand, which has acknowledged its debt 
of compensation but lacks the means to pay it; and 
the Arab States on the other, whose economies and 
social and political well-being would be strength- 
ened by the addition of the refugee population if 
the refugees were absorbed and reintegrated into 
local economies. 

Direct relief must be continued for a further 
—— A sum not to exceed 20 million dollars 
1as been authorized by the General Assembly in 
December 1950 for direct relief purposes for the 
fiscal year 1952. This is a maximum which can- 
not be exceeded by the Agency without special 
authority from the General Assembly. Risin 
prices may make an upward revision of this tota 
necessary. The intent of the General Assembly 
was to keep relief costs at the lowest practicable 
level in order to make the maximum amount avail- 
able for the reintegration program. Presumably 
the Agency will not seek more funds for relief 
unless substantial price rises make it impossible to 
within the stipulated limits. 

n the light of changing attitudes in the Arab 
countries, the Palestine Refugee Agency (Pra) 
has proposed, and the General Assembly has ap- 
proved, a program of reintegrating refugees into 
the economies of Near Eastern countries. The 
object of the reintegration program is to move as 
rapidly as possible toward the permanent re- 
establishment of refugees on a self-sustaining basis 
so they can be removed once and for all from de- 
pendence on the United Nations for direct relief 
or temporary employment. 

The energies and resources of Pra will hence- 
forth be directed to working out with interested 
governments specific projects which will remove 
refugees from the breadlines and provide con- 
tinuing employment. For the most part this will 
involve projects for settlement on new lands to 
be brought under cultivation. At least 60 percent 
of the refugees are farm people. In urban centers, 
where expanded or revitalized business or indus- 
trial activity is stimulated, housing projects al- 
ready initiated will be extended. But no projects 
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will be financed from the reintegration fund ex- 
cept when requested by an interested government, 
and then only under conditions that guarantee the 
reestablishment of a specified number of refugees, 
and their permanent separation from the relief 
rolls. 

Reintegration, however will be a slow process. 
In the words of the Agency’s report to the General 


_ Assembly, it is “a major undertaking to reinte- 


grate the majority of over three quarters of a 
million refugees, which may ultimately entail the 
expenditure of several hundred million dollars 
over a period of years. It should, at the same 
time, be noted that all expenditure under this fund 
will hasten the day when international assistance 
can be terminated.” 

Estimates prepared by the Palestine Refugee 
Agency indicate that the minimum cost for such 
resettlement would average at least $1,000 per 
family for the 150,000 families concerned. Under 
the circumstances, action by the United States to 
authorize a contribution of 50 million dollars 
available for direct contribution to the Agency 
itself or to projects coordinated with the Agency’s 
work is necessary if this program is to make a 
start towards settlement of the refugee problem. 
In this undertaking, it is hoped that other mem- 
bers of the United Nations will shoulder their 
share of the burden. Records of the program to 
date indicate that the United States share of the 
cost has been about 55 percent. This percentage 
may rise in 1952 and subsequent years, but every 
effort will be made to attract other contributions. 
I believe that our interest in the program justifies 
bold action and that other interested countries 
will follow our lead. Even if they did not do so, 
United States interests should not suffer as a re- 
sult of inaction by others. 

Our interests called for a clear definition of 
intent to see the reintegration program through 
to a conclusion, provided local governments re- 
main cooperative in seeking this accomplishment. 


Israel 


Israel has requested assistance from the United 
States to balance its international accounts. The 
nation is not currently self-supporting, and it has 
depended on three principal sources of funds from 
abroad to meet its international obligations: 
donations from private donors in the United 
States, release of its sterling balances, and the 
proceeds of its line of credit with the Export- 
Import Bank which amounts to 135 million dol- 
lars. In a note submitted to the Department on 
March 22, 1951, Israel requested a grant for 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of 150 million 
dollars? This amount is part of a 3-year plan 
for the future development of the economy of 
Israel, which will involve the settlement of as 
many as 500,000 additional immigrants. In its 
explanation of the magnitude of the requested 


* Not printed. 
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grant, the Government of Israel refers to its heavy 
burdens for financing its military forces and the 
obligation assumed by Israel to compensate the 
Arab refugees. 

In view of the fact that the Mutual Security 
Program would make possible a measure of mili- 
tary assistance to Israel, and the immediate re- 
quirements of the U. N. program for the Arab 
refugees, the Department has analyzed the re- 
quirements of Israel on a basis different from 
that presented in the note from the Israeli Gov- 
ernment. We have attempted an analysis of the 
Israeli balance of payments in order to determine 
a reasonable measure of grant aid for Israel, de- 
signed to enable the new nation to consolidate its 
economic position in 1952. The best financial in- 
formation available to us indicates that there will 
be a gap of approximately 23 million dollars which 
would be met by the projected aid program. 

This program, which would fill the gap, is de- 
signed on a project basis to supplement those proj- 
ects financed by the Export-Import Bank. These 
new projects could have formed the basis for 
further bank credit if such credit were available 
to Israel, which it is not. The projects involve the 
supply of needed equipment to settle farmers on 
the land, and to extend the system of irrigation to 
increase agricultural output. The illustrative 
projects shown also include assistance to industry 
through expansion of electric power and improved 
port facilities. All components of the program 
are designed to increase productive facilities, es- 
pecially food production. All are aimed towards 
Israel’s urgent need to increase her exports and 
decrease her imports if she is to become a viable 
state. 


The Administration of the Economic Program 

A regional administration of the programs for 
the Arab States and Israel is proposed, with head- 
quarters located in the area. It is hoped by the 
establishment of such an office to attract top ad- 
ministrative and technical talent to operate the 
program; scattering of independent country mis- 
sions throughout the area could not attract such 
talent. Furthermore, the economic problem in the 
Arab States is a regional problem, incapable of 
solution if viewed from the standpoint of a single 
country. Through this regional office appropriate 
coordination would be assured with the U. N. 
activities in the area, in particular the Palestine 
refugee program. This pattern by no means con- 
flicts with the general administrative proposals 
presented for the program as a whole, military 
and economic. 


The Military Program 


Total military grant aid proposed for Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran is estimated in the amount of 
415 million dollars for fiscal year 1952. It is 
proposed also that up to 10 percent of this amount 
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be available for military assistance to other Near 
Eastern countries, i. e. to Israel and the Arab 
States. Such assistance could only be furnished 
following the finding by the President that such 
a course is essential in the security interests of the 
United States. Assistance can be granted only 
following the receipt of satisfactory evidence that 
the aid will increase the ability of the recipient 
country to defend itself, and that such self-defense 
will contribute to the preservation of peace and 
increase the security of the United States. 

In all candor I should like to say that it is now 
the Department of State’s view that the President 
may well find it necessary to utilize this authority, 
if it is granted in the very near future. Events 
in the Middle East are moving rapidly. The 
United States cannot afford to allow the forces of 
neutralism and anti-Western sentiment to gain 
any further ground, nor to allow these forces to 
be captured and exploited by international 
communism. 

The Middle East is an important pivotal area 
whose strategic importance was clearly demon- 
strated during the past two World Wars. The 
Soviet Union’s intention of dominating the Middie 
Eastern area is abundantly clear. This historic 
goal of Russian foreign policy was expressly 
stated in documents published relating to the 
negotiations between Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union in 1940.4 It is evident today in the efforts 
of the Soviet Union to play on the nationalist 
aspirations of peoples and to stir up animosity 
and hatred toward the free nations of the West. 

We believe that it is in the United States in- 
terest to (a) preserve and strengthen the orienta- 
tion of these nations toward the United States; 
(b) maximize the will of the governments and 

eople in the Arab States and Israel to cooperate 
in resistance to the U.S.S.R. both now and in the 
event of war; (c) create political stability in 
depth for the benefit of Greece, Turkey, and Iran, 
and contribute to the stability of the area as a 
whole; (d) induce the countries to increase their 
indigenous defensive capabilities; (e) strengthen 
internal security; and (f) reduce area rivalries 
and tensions. 

There has been an increasing belief, particularly 
in the Arab States, that the United States and 
other countries have no interest in helping those 
countries to prepare to defend themselves. This 
feeling is producing increasing political disaffec- 
tion. There are over 40 million people in the 
Arab States and Israel. These people belong to 
the free world. Apart from economic and techni- 
cal assistance, military assistance on a scale ap- 
propriate to their present capacity to make 
effective use of it would go far to prove that the 
United States does not lack interest in their 
continued independence and defense. 


* Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, Department of State, 
1948, pp. 258-259. 
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At the present time the armed forces of the Near 
Eastern states, which total on paper over 200,000 
men, are not in a position to do more than maintain 
internal security and offer token resistance to in- 
vasion by a modern army. Some of them, how- 
ever, could, if properly equipped, participate use- 
fully in defense of their territories and in protect- 
ing lines of communication and vital installations 
and facilities. Generally speaking, the equip- 
ment of these forces is old, inadequate, and het- 
erogeneous, and the introduction of modern train- 
ing methods and a reasonable amount of up-to-date 
equipment is in most instances a condition prece- 
dent to their performance of any effective role in 
the defense of the Near Eastern region. 

In order to achieve our objectives, there should 
be initiated, where justified, a limited arms supply 

rogram with early delivery of token quantities. 
hanneviens and technical personnel should also 
be furnished on request. General Scott is pre- 
pared to discuss this whole military question 
further. 


The Independent Countries of Northern Africa 


We are convinced that the modest aid programs 
proposed for the independent African countries of 
Libya, Liberia, and Ethiopia are fully justified. 
Each in its own way is an important unit in the 
Mutual Security Program. 

Liberia 

The investment of private funds from the 
United States has made Liberia an important 
source of rubber. Export-Import Bank loans 
have enabled Liberia to export high-grade iron 
ore to the United States, the first shipload of which 
arrived in Baltimore on June 22. The Export- 
Import Bank loans are assisting in the develop- 
ment of Liberia’s palm kernels and cocoa crops. 
The Port of Monrovia, developed with U.S. as- 
sistance, makes these materials readily available 
for ocean transport. 

The geographical location of Liberia fully justi- 
fies its continued development as a source of raw 
materials. Much remains to be done, however, 
before Liberia realizes its potential. The pro- 
posed aid program, emphasizing food production 
and public health, will enable Liberia to make best 
use of other resources, including its line of credit 
from the Export-Import Bank. 


Libya 

In Libya a oe previously under colonial 
status are establishing a nation. The develop- 
ment of Libya as a stable state is important to the 
United States, who strongly supported the U.N. 
resolution providing for Libya’s independence on 
or before January 1, 1952. Libya is of course 
contiguous with other Near Eastern territories 
which have been discussed earlier in this presenta- 
tion. Its coast line and its airfields are of great 
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strategic importance to us. Its people require the 
assistance of the Mutual Security Program in 
order to build up their economy, which is largely 
agricultural and pastoral. 


Ethiopia and Eritrea 

Ethiopia and Eritrea lie adjacent to the Red 
Sea, strategically located on the transport lifeline 
to the East and on the perimeter of the Near East. 

Ethiopia has been traditionally friendly to us 
and Ethiopian troops have recently arrived in 
Korea to participate in the U.N. military operation 
there. In view of the progressive attitude of the 
Government and its promising natural resources, 
Ethiopia again is a case where we can expect early 
returns from a modest program of assistance 
which will supplement aid which Ethiopia is now 
receiving through the International Bank. 

The total aid proposed for these three African 
countries amounts to 4 million dollars. Dr. Ben- 
nett will deal with these programs more spe- 
cifically. 


ICAO Simplifies Aircraft Navigation 
With New Chart Catalog 


[Released to the press by ICAO] 


The navigation of aircraft between points in 
any of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion’s 57 member nations has been made easier by 
the publication of an Icao aeronautical chart cata- 
log which tells aircraft pilots and airline com- 
panies where they may find all the necessary maps. 
The catalog, the first of its kind in the world, con- 
tains complete listings of all aeronautical maps 
and charts available from Icao’s contracting 
states, noting from where they may be purchased 
and how much they cost. The catalog details the 
areas from which charts are available. It gives a 
full description of what is shown on the various 
types of aeronautical charts, such as route charts, 
radio facility charts, celestial navigation charts, 
and visual flight charts at various scales providing 
either world-wide, continental, regional or small 
area coverage. Most of the charts listed conform 
to the cartographic standards developed by Icao 
for the use of international civil aviation. 

The catalog is trilingual, in the three official 
languages of the Organization: English, French, 
and Spanish. It lists more than 7,000 individual 
charts, and Icao provides a quarterly amendment 
service, so that both commercial and private pilots 
may have a complete and up-to-date listing of all 
— aeronautical charts necessary for safe 
flight. 

Tate from its value to the flight and operating 
personnel in civil aviation Icao officials expect that 
this catalog will be of interest to aviation econo- 
mists, educational institutions, and other commer- 
cial and governmental agencies. 
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Democracy Must Keep Constant Guard For Freedom 


By Philip C. Jessup 
Ambassador-At-Large? 


The problem which confronts us in the United 
States today is a difficult one. It is the problem of 
a democratic, unregimented, peace-loving people 
conducting their affairs in time of peace with the 
same kind of intense effort and devotion which 
they have always been ready to apply in time of 
war. 

I say “in time of peace” because in terms of our 
general position in the world there is an absence 
of any condition of over-all warfare despite the 
major military effort in Korea and the existence 
of what we have come to call the “cold war.” 

Already the United States has demonstrated its 
capacity and its willingness to pour forth its re- 
sources and to make sacrifices in this time of rela- 
tive peace in order that the far greater burdens 
and sacrifices which general war necessitates can 
be avoided. As Secretary Acheson said and as 
Mr. Cabot, Director of the Office of International 
Security Affairs of the State Department, said 
here the day before yesterday it is essential to our 
very survival that we should press forward with 
our Mutual Security Program and that we should 
be prepared to maintain our effort for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Our Mutual Security Program places upon us a 
great burden, it is true. But this current burden 
should be regarded both in terms of our own se- 
curity and in terms of the cost which the free 
world has borne in its fight against anti-democratic 
forces in two world wars. Adding the financial 
costs of these two world wars we find that for the 
United States the cost was about $2,750 for each 
individual in our population in 1940. On a simi- 
lar basis, it was $3,720 for the United Kingdom, 
$1,650 for France, and $1,400 for Belgium. 

In terms of human suffering and the irreparable 
cost in human life, our military casualties for the 


* Address made before the Colgate University Confer- 
ence on American Foreign Policy, Hamilton, New York, 
on July 26 and released to the press on the same date. 
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two wars were 11.4 persons for each thousand in 
our population in 1940. For the United Kingdom 
it was 70.4, for France 164.5, and for Belgium 25.4. 

We now assume great burdens both because we 
are strong enough to bear them and because it is 
necessary for our own security, which is inevitably 
bound up with the security of the free world. We 
cannot escape the fact that we are living in a period 
of tension. Because we are a peace-loving people 
and recognize that the common aim should be the 
general improvement in standards of living among 
all peoples, we naturally consider that interna- 
tional tension which deflects much of our energy 
from this goal is highly undesirable and that it 
should be terminated as soon as possible. 

We must recognize on the other hand that from 
the — of view of the Communist conspirators 
in th 
desirable condition. From the point of view of 
their internal economy they think they can con- 
tinue to operate on the basis of slave labor and 
suppression of the views of individuals who are 
kept in ignorance. From the point of view of 
their imperialist aims for expansion, they find in 
a state of tension a helpful condition for the pro- 
motion of subversion, civil strife, and even inter- 
national conflict on a limited scale. 


Rejection of Preventive War 


We, as a people and through our Government, 
reject the idea that we can proceed toward the 
elimination of this state of tension by initiating 
ss war with a view to wiping out the 

viet Union. Because of our very nature, and 
because war would multiply and not eliminate our 
problems, we must choose the more difficult path 
which leads us slowly but nevertheless surely 
toward the objective of frustrating the aggressive 
plans of the Kremlin. 

We must not be lulled into a sense of security 
and of relaxation by little gestures which may 
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actually have as their objective disarming us so 
that we will be ripe for a sudden and violent 
aggression. We must have real assurances that 
Soviet policies have fundamentally changed be- 
fore we can put down our guard. It is clearly 
difficult to maintain this attitude and at the same 
time take advantage of any opportunity for pro- 
moting peaceful settlements, but this difficult task 
is also one which we must accomplish. 

An essential central part of our effort consists in 
continuing to build the strength of the free world. 
Because we are dealing with a material world and 
with a heavily armed, aggressive enemy, our 
strength must have a se Hi ss It must, how- 
ever, include more than material strength. We 
need to have also the strength of mind and spirit 
which has been characteristic of the American 
character throughout history. 

In thinking about these a we must not be 
afraid to repeat and repeat again fundamental 
truths. We began our life as a nation by stating 
fundamental truths and the elements of our politi- 
cal creed. We must learn in our political life 
constantly to reiterate the things we believe in, 
just as in our religious life we remind ourselves of 
our basic faith by constant repetition of familiar 
creeds and prayers. 

One of these truths is what President Truman 
has called “the endlessly revolutionary idea of 
human freedom and political equality.” 

Moreover, in this epoch of world history, we 
must recognize that certain of the political truths 
on which our own national society is based are also 
applicable to the international society in which we 
live. I ask you to think about these two aspects of 
our society. 

Within the United States we are members of 
many communities. From the point of view of 

olitical organization we are all members of a vil- 
age, town, or city community. We are also mem- 
bers of the larger communities which are the 
States of the Union, and, finally, we are all mem- 
bers of the national community of the United 
States. These political groups, of which we as 
individuals are a part, are also themselves parts of 
the larger groupings, as we progress from the vil- 
lages, towns, or cities to the counties or townships 
which in turn are parts of the State community. 
The States themselves are parts of the United 
States. 

Although in its basic and original and true 
meaning the word “democracy” is based on the in- 
dividual man and woman and their control of their 
own affairs, by a process of historical evolution 
“democracy” has come to mean for us also a 
parallel self-control and participation in govern- 
ment on the part of the political groups in which 
we are organized. It does no violence to the term 
“democracy” therefore to say that the States of 
the Union, in their relations among themselves and 
as parts of the United States, operate and co- 
operate on democratic principles. 
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international Concept of Democracy 


As the world community has developed and is 
developing, this concept of democracy has become 
an international concept. This is true both in 
terms of the emphasis on individual rights 
throughout the world and in terms of the rela- 
tions between the many nations of which the world 
community is composed. 

On the individual side we must not forget that 
the Charter of the United Nations begins with a 
declaration by “the peoples of the United 
Nations.” The peoples of the United Nations re- 
affirmed in the preamble to the Charter their “faith 
in Jeninantel human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women” and also “of nations large and 
small.” In this paragraph we see this combina- 
tion of the idea that fundamental rights of in- 
dividuals are equally applicable to groups of in- 
dividuals who compose the nations of the world. 
There is, therefore, an international democracy 
of which the United States is a member just as 
there is a national democracy of which you and 
I are members. 

On V-J Day we hoped and had reason to believe 
that the world was united and that international 
democracy would thrive and prosper. The unity 
which then existed has been destroyed by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. This split was not 
of our choosing and the continuance of it is not 
our choice. 

We ratified the Charter of the United Nations 
with the sincere determination to carry out its pur- 
poses and abide by its principles. It is clear now 
that the democratic concepts embodied in the 
Charter are either so foreign to the thinking of 
the men in the Kremlin that they never under- 
stood them or else that they signed the Charter 
with the cynical intention to ignore those pro- 
visions. This attitude on the part of one member 
of the United Nations, carrying in its train the sub- 
servient acquiescence of a small group of satellites, 
cannot deflect us from our steady course. 

A fundamental concept in the international 
democracy is the same idea of equality which 
exists in our national democracy. In the Charter 
of the United Nations this is referred to as 
“sovereign equality”. We know that in our na- 
tional democracy this idea of equality does not 
mean that there do not exist differences between 
individuals in terms of personal capacity, physical 
well-being, or material prosperity. Similarly, the 
idea of sovereign equality does not deny the 
actual differences which exist among the states 
of the world. The idea of equality does mean 
both in our national and in our international 
democracy that the ideas of totalitarian dictator- 
ship and slavery, whether practiced within a state 
or in its international relations, are entirely at 
variance with this basic idea to which we attach 
so much importance. 
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In its international relationships, the Soviet 
Union has no concept of acting as first among 
equals but only as a single central authoritarian 
despot. In our relations with the other countries 
of the world we operate on the principle of lead- 
ership which depends upon our ability to con- 
vince other countries that we are going in the right 
direction and that their interests call for their 
proceeding in company with us along the same 
road. By virtue of our power and the responsi- 
bility which comes with power, we do not deny 
that we seek to lead. We do repudiate the idea 
that we should drive. 


With Leadership—Time, Patience, and Humility 


The task of leadership is not easy because there 
will always be difficulties in acting on the basis 
of unity among allies. One has to learn not to 
resent this diffcult . No nation can ever see a 
range of problems from precisely the same stand- 
point as another nation. It always takes time 
and patience and it often requires humility to find 
the common denominator of purpose so that na- 
tions can stand together rather than apart. We 
seek allies and work with them not out of a 
desire for power or as a result of charitable im- 

ulses but as a result of our realization of common 
interests and common needs. We do not have the 
will to be their master nor they the willingness to 
be our satellites. 

It is a part of the concept of democracy that it 
shall be organized and not anarchic. There are 
those who believe so strongly in this principle 
that they feel we have made no progress in inter- 
national democratic organization since we have 
not yet attained complete world government. 
Actually, the progress toward the organization 
of the international democratic community has 
been very great. There is no need for discourage- 
ment because developments in the international 
community of states take very much longer than 
a political organization of individuals in a na- 
tional community. The United Nations with its 
numerous specialized agencies represents an ad- 
vance over the progress made in the League of 
Nations between the two wars. The democratic 
process did not end with the signing of the Charter 
but has continued as the United Nations as an 
organization has grown in experience. 

It was true in regard to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Charter of the United 
Nations that the original constitutional document 
contained provisions which gave a special position 
to the great powers. Under the League of Na- 
tions Covenant there was a Council and an As- 
sembly. The Council was originally composed of 
9 states of whom the 5 great powers formed a 
majority. It was originally thought that they 
would be able to keep the control in all matters 
of political importance. After 6 years the Char- 
ter was amended to increase the size of the Council 
to 14, which destroyed the voting majority in the 
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Council of the great powers. Moreover, the As- 
sembly, in ew all members of the League were 
represented, gradually became the organ through 
which important political judgments of the League 
were expressed. 

A similar process has been going on in the 
United Nations. The Charter recognized, through 
its special provision for voting in the Security 
Council, the veto right of the great powers. The 
United States has taken a leading part in an 
attempt to get the great powers to use restraint 
in the exercise of this veto power. We have never 
cast a veto in the Security Council, while the 
Soviet Union has used its veto 44 times. Partly 
because of this abuse of the veto and partly, I 
think, as the inevitable result of the democratic 

rocess, the General Assembly in which all mem- 

rs are represented has come to have more and 
more authority in the political field. 

The “Uniting for Peace Resolution” adopted by 
the General Assembly with American leadershi 
last year recognizes and consolidates this ron 
The Security Council still has important functions 
to perform but the United Nations have in effect 
decided that their efforts are not to be crippled if 
one member of the Security Council abuses its 
right and prevents the Council from acting. 

here are numerous other international organi- 
zations which on the political side have “been 
formed regionally as the Charter contemplated. 
The oldest of these is the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, which has steadily developed over more 
than half a century in the Americas. 

One of the newest is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, set up under the treaty signed on 
April 4, 1949. This is an organization of 12 states 
in the North Atlantic community. Because of the 
policy of the Soviet Union, which endangers the 
security of all of them, the organization is con- 
centrating its efforts on the problem of their com- 
mon defense. That effort is personified for us by 
a great American, General Eisenhower. 

ut the treaty of the organization represents 
something even deeper and more permanent than 
this. During the course of the Four Power Depu- 
ties’ meeting in Paris this spring, we pointed out 
to the Soviet Deputy that “the treaty is a mani- 
festation of a common culture and of common 
interests in the economic, social, cultural, and po- 
litical fields.” 

Mr. Gromyko was unable or unwilling to under- 
stand the nature of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He seemed to think it was some- 
thing which three of the parties to that treaty 
might be able or willing to bargain away to the 
Soviet Union. This is not the case. The treaty 
was concluded for a period of 20 years, and it is 
certainly within the realm of possibility that even 
when that period expires, parties to the treaty will 
find in it or in an amendment of it a continuing 
expression of their common interest. 

No one can say with assurance today what the 
democratic organizational developments in the At- 
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lantic community may be during the next two 
decades, but the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as a part of their defense 
effort, are necessarily working together on many 
economic, financial, and political problems, as well 
as on the problems which are strictly military. 
The result of their cooperation in all of these fields 
might well serve to strengthen the bonds which 
already exist between them. 


Parallel Developments in Europe 


Within this North Atlantic framework there 
have been parallel developments on the Continent 
of Europe. A broad basis for the consideration of 
the common European problems is now afforded 
by the Council of Europe, in which 15 states are 
represented. The Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, in which 18 states are repre- 
sented and with which the United States and Can- 
ada are formally associated on subjects of mutual 
interest, has already over a period of 3 years done 
much to assist in solving some of the economic 
problems of this group of European states. 

In the center of the traditional problems among 
the countries of Western Europe, there is the 
question of Franco-German relations. The bold 
initiative of the French in launching the Schuman 
Plan may well prove in historical retrospect to 
be a step of very great significance. Mr. McCloy 
has recently called it “the cornerstone of European 
unity.’ 

When Prime Minister Pleven of France visited 
President Truman last January, they announced 
that they “were in fundamental agreement that 
the cause of peace in Europe and the world would 
be furthered by a progressively closer integration 
in every respect of a democratic Germany into a 
vigorous Western European community.”? For 
some months now, a conference has been meeting 
in Paris to discuss the idea of creating a Euro- 
pean Army in which Germany, as well as France, 
Belgium, and Italy could cooperate in their com- 
mon defense all under the tent of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

Secretary Acheson pointed out in a letter to 
Foreign Minister Schuman of France last January 
that the United States supports closer European 


association and that it strongly favors European. 


integration. With particular reference to the con- 
ference on the European Army, he said: 


If your Government, in close consultation with the Ger- 
man and other European Governments who wish to par- 
ticipate, can evolve the main outlines of a plan for bringing 
the free nations of Europe more closely together in the 
spirit so well represented by the Schuman Plan, we can 
reasonably hope for long term solutions of many of our 
problems, be they political, military, or economic. 


For such European unity General Eisenhower 
made a dramatic plea in London on July 3° All 
of these developments are illustrations of demo- 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 12, 1951, p. 244. 
* BULLETIN of July 30, 1951, p. 163. 
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cratic association in an organized international 
society. They are characteristic of the spirit 
which animates the free world. 

In other respects, too, we have seen interna- 
tional democratic progress. Countries which had 
for years been in subordinate relationships have 
been given their independence. Faithful to our 

ledges we gave independence to the Philippines. 

ndia, Pakistan, and Ceylon became independent 
but remained associated with Great Britain and 
other members of the Commonwealth. Burma is 
free. Indonesia has become a separate state linked 
with the Netherlands in the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union. Indochina as a French colony has 
been superseded by the three Associated States 
of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, joined with 
France in the French Union. With the aid of the 
United Nations the Republic of Korea was set up 
as an independent state. When it was brutally 
attacked by the aggressive Communist forces on 
June 25, 1950, the United Nations rallied to its 
defense in the greatest, if not the first, demonstra- 
tion of the actual effective operation of collective 
security. 

What do we see on the other side of the ledger 
where the accounts of the Soviet Union are totaled 
= The national boundaries of the Baltic States 
of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania have been oblit- 
erated and the populations largely dragged away 
into slavery. Rumania and Bulgaria are puppets, 
completely responsive to the will of Moscow. Po- 
land, with its vigorous history of national pride 
and longing for independence, has also been sub- 
ordinated. A Marshal of the Red Army was ap- 

ointed Defense Minister of Poland. With the 

ed Army on its borders, Czechoslovakia was 
taken over and forced into submission. Hungary 
has equally been swallowed up. Democratic free- 
dom has been suppressed in East Germany, which 
is under Russian occupation. 

In the Far East the Soviets have continued and 
accelerated the imperialist expansion of the Czars. 
Ever since 1933, the Soviet Union has progres- 
sively tightened its control of Sinkiang. In Mon- 
pone ever since the occupation of its capital city 

the Red Army in 1921, the Soviet Union has 
clearly established that it is no less determined 
than the Czars to maintain an imperialist control 
in this region. 

Although pledged to treat Mongolia “as an inte- 

al part of the Republic of China,” the Soviet 

overnment ignored the authority of the National 
Government of China, even to the extent of exer- 
cising consular functions abroad on behalf of 
Outer Mongolia. The fate of Tanna Tuva may 
indicate what is in store for Outer Mongolia and 
for other sections of China. In 1921 Tanna Tuva 
declared itself independent. But in October 1944 
its independence disappeared and it was annexed 
to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government did 
not even bother to announce that the annexation 
had taken place until 2 years later. North Korea 
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was also drawn in behind the Iron Curtain and 
made a base for aggression. 


The Conspiracy that Walks Like a State 


The Soviets make a desperate effort to cover up 
these obvious facts by calling all of these countries 
“The Peoples’ Democracies.” But no one knows 
as well as the people in these satellites that the only 
people who rule them are the men in the Kremlin 
and their agents whom they have put in charge. 
The whole history of Russia, both before and after 
the Soviet Revolution, with the exception of the 
sale of Alaska to the United States, has been one of 
always grasping and never relaxing except under 
force of arms. 

The expansion of Western Europe, which began 
in the fifteenth century, has evolved from mastery 
to equal cooperation. The expansion of Russia 
has moved in the direction of always stricter and 
more brutal domination. Whatever else the Rus- 
sians may have invented, they have not developed 
any framework of political relationship with other 
peoples, except that of domination. 

The technique of bolshevism was something 
new. It represented the first example in history 
of a conspiracy which absorbed a state. It did not 
simply take over the power of a state. It sup- 
planted the state. The Communist conspiracy 
took to itself the attributes of government without 
losing its conspiratorial characteristics. 

The Soviet Union claims and uses the preroga- 
tives of a sovereign state. It employs these pre- 
rogatives to further the conspiracy which centers 
in Moscow and reaches out across the entire world. 
The same system employs the weapons of conspir- 
acy to forward its interests as a state. We used to 
refer to Russia as the bear that walks like a man. 
Let us revise that and call it the conspiracy that 
walks like a state. 

When the last war ended the door was open to 
the Soviet Union to cooperate with the rest of the 
world, but it chose instead to conspire against the 
rest of the world. The door has never been closed 
to the Soviet Union, but on the other side of the 
door they have rung down the Iron Curtain behind 
which their conspiracies are still hatched. 

Our defense plans in their reality are known to 
all peoples of the world who are permitted to have 
access to the truth because they have been adopted 
by the genuine democratic process of legislative 
and public debate. 

Now as the conspirators in the Kremlin examine 
the state of the world and the record of the years 
since the end of World War II they must take into 
account a series of failures. 

In the first place, so far as their own system 
behind the Iron Curtain is concerned, they can- 
not view the scene with tranquillity. 

A system which depends for survival on re- 
current purges is not a system which stands on 
the solid base of popular approval. The rigors of 
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a police state make escape dangerous and difficult 
but has not been able to check the flow of defectors, 
In areas outside the Soviet Union where they have 
still been unable to make their controls absolute, 
the flow is greater. In Korea, for example, the 
movement of people from North Korea to South 
Korea both before and after the fighting started 
last June was steady and could be counted in the 
hundreds of thousands. So also we find a steady 
stream of refugees escaping from behind the Iron 
Curtain which seeks to shut Eastern Germany off 
from the rest of the world. 

The men in the Kremlin must wonder how large 
the flow would be if all restrictions were taken off. 
Faithful to our traditions, we have done our best 
to assume the burden of assisting those who escape 
from Soviet tyranny to find a place in the free 
world. 

In China, it is true that the Communist forces 
supported by the Soviet Union have succeeded in 
gaining substantial control of the Chinese main- 
land, but those Chinese Communist armies have 
suffered terrific losses in Korea. Discontent is 
widespread and opposition continues throughout 
the area of China now held by the Communist 
armies. Mass executions are again the sign that 
they have not obtained the support of important 
parts of the population and they therefore resort 
to the technique of attempting to exterminate 
their opponents. 

In our international relations the Soviet Union 
has seen the rapid consolidation of the free world. 
The whole program of democratic international 
organization which I have referred to constitutes 
a defeat for the Soviets. In the United Nations 
they find themselves without support not because 
any one else controls a majority of the votes but 
because the Soviet proposals are absolutely un- 
acceptable to free nations. The response of the 
United Nations to the aggression in Korea was not 
only a severe blow to the plans of the Soviet Union 
for that area but registered and strengthened the 
unity and determination of the free world. 

Faced with this situation the Soviet Union must 
be trying to recover lost ground. It is too much 
to expect that they have yet learned that a state 
based upon the murder of every local dissident 
cannot indefinitely survive. As stated in the 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution adopted by the Con- 

ress,‘ the American people are the friends of the 

ussian people. We sympathize with them in the 
suffering which they, and which the people in the 
other states behind the Iron Curtain, still endure. 
It is again full proof of the weakness of the Soviet 
system that the Soviets have not dared to comply 
with the request of the President of the United 
States that this resolution of friendship be pub- 
lished throughout Russia. 

It is always a mistake to underestimate one’s op- 
ponents. We must recognize the skill which the 


Communists possess in the field of propaganda. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 1951, p. 556. 
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There is perhaps less danger of Soviet acquisition 
of more territory than of their capturing in the 
minds of people, even outside the Communist 
orbit, such concepts as the promotion of peace. 

We can expect the Soviets to press forward with 
all their capacity their campaign to split the free 
world, to prevent the development of international 
democratic organization and consultation. 

This was one of their objectives during the Depu- 
ties’ Meeting in the Palais Rose in Paris. They 
evidently thought that they could divide and 
weaken us by the combined use of carrots and 
wedges. Their carrots were intimations that the 
Soviet Union was a great peace-loving state; that 
differences could be settled; that tension could be 
relaxed; and that the great burden of the defense 
effort was unnecessary. But if one bit into the 
carrots, it turned out that they were filled only 
with a poisonous fluff which was bitter in the 
mouth. 

Their wedges were efforts to appeal to the par- 
ticular interest of one state or another in the hope 
that the Western powers would quarrel among 
themselves and fall apart. So far as results were 
concerned, they might just as well have tried to 
split a block of granite with a toothpick. 


Caution Against Trickery and Promises 


I would repeat again that we shall constantly 
be faced by the difficult task of keeping up our 
guard against trickery and illusory promises while 
at the same time not shutting the door to any gen- 
uine prospect of the settlement of issues, large or 
small. It is pertinent to note as did Castlereagh 
at the Congress of Vienna in referring to his efforts 
to restrain the attempts of Czar Alexander to ex- 
tend his sway in Europe: “Acquiescence will not 
keep him back nor will opposition accelerate his 
march.” 

We did not shut the door at Paris to negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. We invited the Soviet 
Union to send its Foreign Minister to Washington 
for a full and open discussion of the principal 
issues in Europe. If there had been any reality in 
the Soviet claims that it was ready to promote 
peace, the four Foreign Ministers would now be 
engaged in such a meeting in Washington. 

We have invited the Soviet Union, along with 
other interested countries, to come to San Fran- 
cisco on September 4 to sign a peace treaty with 
Japan. We do not know whether they will accept. 

In the organs of the United Nations we are 
always seeking Soviet agreement upon solutions of 
the great problems confronting the world, notably 
in connection with the establishment of an effective 
system of international inspection which would 


permit the regulation of atomic weapons and of | 


general limitation of armaments. The General 
Assembly has repeatedly endorsed the outlines of 
such a plan, but the Soviet Union has as often 
refused to accept them. 
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Because we genuinely want a pecceful world, we 
shall continue our efforts for peace. Because we 
know the nature of the Soviet system and the way 
it operates, we shall continue to build and to main- 
tain our strength. If they are tempted to change 
their policies and to cooperate with the rest of the 
world in building peace, the door is open. But we 
are determined that we will not offer them the 
temptation which weakness always gives to a well- 
armed powerful aggressive state to launch new 
aggressions. 

espite the individual differences of view and 
the political disagreements which are a part of our 
democratic system and a part of its strength, 
America is united and will remain united in its 
determination that it will neither be weak nor 
imitate the practices of aggression. We will never 
surrender our own birthright nor will we through 
the process of appeasement surrender the birth- 
right of others. Upon such a platform the United 
States can stand in the world as first among equals 
and exercise the leadership which comes from its 
position of power and its sense of responsibility. 

The American Revolution has never ended. Its 
democracy is still a living and vital force. Social 
i tolerance, liberty, and equality are still our 
goals. 

Respect for the rights of the individual in the 
state is the mark of our democracy at home. Re- 
spect for the rights of the individual nation is the 
mark of our democratic foreign policy. 


U.S. Approves Establishment Of 
Japanese Overseas Agency 


[Released to the press July 19] 


The United States Government and the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, have 
approved the establishment of a Japanese Govern- 
ment overseas agency at Washington. To date 
the Japanese Government has established such 
agencies at New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, and Honolulu for the purpose of promot- 
ing trade between the United States aa Japan 
and handling affairs pertaining to the nationality 
and civil status of Japanese residing in the United 
States. Similar agencies have also been estab- 
lished in a number of foreign countries, including 
Brazil, Uruguay, France, Sweden, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, India, Pakistan, and Thailand. The 
agencies operate under the supervision of the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office but have no diplomatic status. 

The chief of the new agency in Washington will 
be Ryuji Takeuchi at present Trade Commissioner 
of the Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, who is expected to arrive in Wash- 
ington late in August 1951. He will be assisted 
by Takeshi Watanabe of the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance, who will act as financial adviser, and 
Yoshimitsu Ando and Harumi Takeuchi of the 
Japanese Foreign Office. 
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Exposing Soviets’ Conflicting Propaganda Lines 


By Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


I want to emphasize that there is no reason for 
us to be in awe of Soviet propagandists. It is 
true that they are putting on the most massive 
campaign the world has ever known. We esti- 
mate they are spending at least the equivalent of 
one to two billion dollars a year on foreign propa- 
ganda. It is true that they don’t permit them- 
selves to be impeded by the facts. But they have 
blundered and do blunder. They blundered in 
their propaganda handling of Yugoslavia. The 
blundered in the way they handled the Marshall 
Plan. And their multi-million-dollar campaign 
to make the world believe we were the aggressors 
in Korea backfired badly. In the face of the clear 
facts, it merely convinced much of the world that 
Soviet propagandists were colossal liars. 

Today they are even playing two conflicting 
propaganda lines to audiences abroad. Line one 
is that the Soviet Union, the great champion of 
yeace, took the initiative in seeking a truce in 

orea. Line two, in sharp contrast, is that the 
Americans were licked and came to the Commu- 
nists on bended knee to seek peace. Neither line 
is proving particularly successful in most of the 
world—partly because the two tend to cancel each 
other out. 

Perhaps the Kremlin’s most vulnerable point 
today is its dread of having its subjects exposed 
to the truth—the dread that led to the Iron Cur- 
tain and to the progressive tightening of that 
curtain. Let me illustrate the incredible lengths 
to which they go. A group of American scien- 
tists who have studied the problem estimate that 
the Soviet is now using between 5,000 and 10,000 
men in a vast network to try to jam the Voice of 
America and the BBC out of Russia alone. That 
is more men than we use in our entire world-wide 
radio operations. These scientists also estimate 
that for every dollar and every man we put into 
the Voice of America operations aimed at Russia, 


1Bxcerpts from an address made at the Colgate Uni- 
versity Conference on American Foreign Policy, Hamilton, 
N.Y., July 25 and released to the press on the same date. 
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the Kremlin must put about five dollars and five 
men into jamming in order to have any significant 
success in keeping the Voice from getting through. 
That is one reason why we advocate and shall 
continue to advocate large-scale expansion of Voice 
of America facilities abroad. 

It should be noted that the Kremlin hasn’t yet 
dared to report to its own population the recent 
Congressional Resolution of Friendship for the 
Russian people—even though the President for- 
mally requested its transmission to the people of 
Russia. 

Hour after hour we are saying in various lan- 
guages of Russia: “It has been 14 days since the 
President of the United States requested your 
government to transmit to you a message of friend- 
ship from the American Congress. hy has your 
government not done so? Is it afraid for you to 
know of that friendship?” 

Those broadcasts are getting through. Our re- 
ports indicate some 20 percent are getting through 
to Moscow, despite the jamming, and 60 percent 
or more are getting through to many areas out- 
side of Moscow. 

No, there is no occasion for us to be awestruck. 
But it is urgent that we miss no opportunity to 
combat the Big Lie with the Big Truth—the truth 
that freedom is on the march. And this can 
be done only by active, militant information pro- 
grams by our own government, other free govern- 
ments, and private organizations. The press and 
— of the free world have a big responsibility 
in this. 


Tribute to U.S. Staff 


As one who came into this work only 18 months 
ago and will not continue in it indefinitely, I want 
to pay tribute to the intelligent, loyal, and able 
crew of men and women who have dedicated their 
careers to this vital field of activity. I can cite 
you individual after individual who, despite con- 
stant and usually ill-informed sniping at the pro- 
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ram, have turned down outside jobs paying 
$15,000 to $25,000 and more a year in order to 
perform, at $10,000 or less, this work which they 
consider so vital to the national interest. 

They deserve full support from the American 
people and the American Congress. If there’s 
anything really wrong with any of their work, 
they would welcome a full study by appropriate 
Congressional groups and welcome constructive 
proposals. But they feel and feel deeply that the 
work they are doing is far too vital to the future 
of the free world to be used as a political whipping 


y. 

It is high time that we all recognize what these 
men recognize: That the truth is the most potent 
single weapon we have against Communist im- 
perialism and that we are trifling with the world’s 
future if we miss any opportunity to use it fully 
and effectively. 


Application of GATT Concessions 
Negotiated With Norway 


[Released to the press July 23] 


The President on July 23, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, authorized the application, as 
of August 2, 1951, of certain additional United 
States tariff concessions negotiated at the 1950- 
1951 tariff conference at Torquay, England, under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
This action was taken in consequence of the signa- 
ture by Norway, on July 3, of the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement. 

The provisions of the protocol require that a 
country signing it shall put into effect, on the 
thirtieth day after signing, the concessions which 
it negotiated at Torquay, but may withhold con- 
cessions initially negotiated with another country 
until the thirtieth day after that other country had 
also signed the Protocol. 

The United States is continuing to withhold, 
under this provision, practically all its concessions 
initially negotiated with Austria, Brazil, Den- 
mark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Korea, Peru, and Turkey, until those 
countries have signed the Torquay Protocol. In 
addition to Norway, seven other countries with 
which the United States negotiated at Torquay— 
the Benelux Customs Union (Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands), Canada, the Domin- 
ican Republic France, and Sweden—have signed 
the Torquay Protocol and United States conces- 
sions reap se countries have been put into effect. 

At Torquay the United States obtained from 
Norway concessions on various agricultural and 
industrial products including: certain fresh and 
dried fruits; vegetable juices; lard, ash and fir 
products; certain chemicals; lubricating oils and 
petrolatum; cotton sail cloth; tractors; electric 
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hand tools; various machinery items; aircraft 
parts; and miscellaneous articles. Concessions 
granted by Norway to other countries will also 
apply to a large number of articles imported into 
that country from the United States. 

In return, the United States negotiated with 
Norway concessions on various products imported 
from that country. The principal products on 
which such United States concessions will apply 
include: canned sardines packed, not in oil, in 
immediate containers weighing, with contents, less 
than 8 ounces; other oniien and other herring, 
not in oil (not including herring smoked or kip- 
pered or in tomato sauce, packed in immediate con- 
tainers weighing, with contents, more than one 
pound each); sardines, canned in oil, neither 
skinned nor boned but smoked before canning, 
valued at more than 18, but not more than 23, cents 
per pound, including the weight of the immediate 
container; fish cakes, fish balls, and fish pudding, 
canned, not in oil; reindeer meat ; certain specialty 
types of cheese; chemical pigments; manganese 
silicon and ferromanganese; chrome or chromium 
metal ; calcium silicide, zirconium silicon, and cer- 
tain other alloys; certain paper products; and 
artificial abrasives. 

The President’s letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter Copies of Schedule XX of the General 
Agreement, enumerating the concessions granted 
by the United States at Torquay, are available for 
inspection at the field and regional offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Schedule XX is also 
included in 7'reasury Decisions, No. 52739, pub- 
lished by the Department of the Treasury on June 
7. A detailed discussion of the concessions ex- 
changed between the United States and Norway at 
Torquay is contained in the Preliminary Analysis 
of the Torquay Protocol of Accession, Schedules, 
and Related Documents (State Department Pub- 
lication, No. 4209), which is available by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
$1. 


Point Four Agreement For British 
Dependent Overseas Territories 


The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on July 17 signed a Point Four gen- 
eral agreement for the British dependent overseas 
territories. The agreement is similar to those 
signed with other countries in providing terms for 
— technical cooperation under the Point 

our Program with the territories. 

This “umbrella” agreement does net mention any 
specific projects or areas for technical cooperation. 


116 Fed. Reg. 7379. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 
Adjourned During July 1951 








Aeronautical Exposition, 19th International . . . wes... June 15—July 1 
ee International Union of: Second Gene.al Stockholm June 27—July 5 
ssem 
Education, 14th International Conference on Public Geneva. July 12-21 
German Debts, Tripartite Commission on : London June 25—July 25 
Labor Organization, International (ILo): 
Meeting of Committee of Experts on the Status and Con- Geneva. July 2-6 
ditions of Employment of Domestic Workers 
Governing Body, 116th Session. rarer Geneva. July 2-4 
Lifeboat Conference, 6th International Ostend . July 22-25 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, Meeting of Interna- Bern. July 2-7 
tional 
Physics, International Union of Pure and Applied: 7th Gen- Copenhagen July 11-14 
eral Assembl 
Survey Officers, a of British Commonwealth London July 9-20 
Telecommunication Union, International (Irv): 
International Radio Consultative Committee: 6th Plenary Geneva. June 5—July 6 
Assembly 
United Nations: 
International Law Commission: 3d Session Geneva. May 15-July 31 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Draft Convention Geneva. July 2-20 
Relating to the Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons 
Economic and Social Council: Agenda Committee and Geneva. July 23-27 
Economic Committee 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO): 
General Conference: 6th Session . Paris . June 18-July 11 
Executive Board: 26th Session. . . Fem .. July 11 (one day) 
Seminar on Teaching of Visual Arts i in General Education. Bristol . July 7-27 
In Session as of July 31, 1951 
Arts and Modern Architecture, 9th International bese, 
of Decorative and Industrial. . , Milan May 5- 
Building Exhibition, ‘‘Constructa’’: the 25th . Hannover July 3- 
Festival of Britain ; England . . May 3- 
Materials Conference, International Washington . February 26— 
Swiss-Allied Accord, Four Power Conference on Bern . : March 5- 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: 5th Regular Session . New York September 19, 1950— 
Trusteeship Council: 9th Session . New York June 5— 
Economie and Social Council: 13th Session . Geneva July 30— 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO): 
Seminar on Teaching of History . Sévres . July 11- 
Whaling, International Commission for the Regulation ‘of: : 
3d Meeting pera eae RS oe ; a Capetown July 23- H 


ScheduledJAugust}1—October, 31,J1951 


American States, Organization of (Oas) :# 
Inter-American Cultural Council: Ist Meeting . _ 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Special 
Meeting 
Aviation Organization, International Civil (Icao) : 


Mexico City 


Panama City . 


September 10— 
August 20— 


Legal Committee: 8th Session ‘ Madrid September 11- 
Search and Rescue Division: 3d Session . ; Montreal . September 4— 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division . Washington . October 9-12 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, July ¢ 26, 1951. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled August 1-October 31, 1951—Continued 


Map Division 
South American Regional | Air. Navigation Meeting: 2d 
Session. 


Montreal . 
South America 


October 30— 
October 30— 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International— Washington. September 10- 
and International Monetary Fund: 6th Annual Meeting 
of the Boards of Governors. 
Chemistry, International Union of Pure and Applied: 
16th General Conference . New York September 8— 


Chemistry, 12th International Congress on on Pure and Applied. 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers, International Conclave of. 


C co pee ng Art, 12th International Festival of . 


New York and Washington 


New York and dren cee ‘ 


Venice . 


September 8-9 and 14- 
15 


September 3-— 
August 8- 


Deaf and Dumb, International Conference onthe. . . . . Rome Se tember 19 
Documentation, International Federation for: 18th Con- Rome September 15- 
erence 
Edinburgh Film Festival , Edinburgh August 19- 
Entomology, 9th International Congress a Amsterdam . August 17- 
— — Organization of the United Nations 
AO 
Second Conference on Mechanical Wood Technology Igels, Austria . ‘ August 6— 
Regional Meeting on Land Utilization in Tropical Areas of Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon . September 17- 
Asia and the Far East. 
Meeting on Fisheries Statistics . Rome October 29- 
Plant Quarantine Conference ; Rome September 25- 
Geodesy and Geophysics, International Union of: 9th Gen- Brussels August 21-— 
eral Assembly. 
Interparliamentary Union, 40th General Assembly. . Istanbul August 20- 
Izmir International Fair. i a take ee Izmir. August 20— 
Japanese Peace Conference. San Francisco . September 4- 
Labor Organization, International (Ino): 2d Conference on Naples . October 2- 
Migration. 
Poultry Congress, 9th World’s . Paris . August 2- 
Refugee Organization, International ‘(IRo): 
8th Session of the General Council , Geneva. October 15- 
10th Session of the Executive Committee Geneva. October 10— 
Road Congress, 9th International . ‘ Lisbon . September 22- 
Sanitary Organization, Pan American (Paso) : 
5th Session of the Directing Council and the Regional Com- Washington. September 24- 
mittee of the World Health Organization. 
14th Meeting of the Executive Committee . Washington. . September 20— 
15th Meeting of the Executive Committee . Washington. . October 3- 
Scientific Unions, International Council of (Icsv): Meeting Washington . October 14- 
of Executive Board. 
Tariffs and Trade, 6th Session of the Contracting Parties to Geneva. September 17- 
the General Agreement on. 
Telecommunication Union, International (Irv): 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference Inter- Geneva. August 16- 
& national Telephone Consultative Committee: 
16th Plenary Assembly te, Ca Meets Rome October 
United Nations: 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. Geneva. August 1- 
World Health Organization (WHo): 
, First Meeting of the Regional Committee for Africa. Geneva. September 22- 


United States Delegations to International Conferences 





International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: Walter H. Bucher, Ph.D., Chairman of the delegation; 
professor of structural geology, Columbia University ; 


I 
ne Ganenes Aeneeeny president of the American Geophysical Union. 
The Department of State announced on July 23 K. ee ee ; SS Rape wesc 
+ io : e al sec ’ 
that the Ninth General Assembly of the Inter- Aupastinenteanaiestant Glens seatlae. aaiaatanen 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics will finances, International Union of Geodesy and 
be held at Brussels August 21-September 1, 1951. 


Geophysics. 
. fs be Perry Byerly, Ph.D., chairman, department of geological 
Laon pe a will be represented by the fol sciences and professor of seismology, University of 
owing delegates: 


California. 
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Horace R. Byers, Se.D., professor of meteorology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

L. P. Disney, chief, section of predictions, tide division, 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce. 

J. Wallace Joyce, Ph.D., consultant to the Science Adviser, 
Department of State; secretary, International Asso- 
ciation of Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity. 

Walter D. Lambert, president, International Association 
of Geodesy; geodesist (retired), U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Waldo E. Smith, hydraulic engineer and geophysicist, 
Washington; executive secretary, American Geo- 
physical Union. 

F. J. Veihmeyer, Ph.D., director, division of irrigation, 
and professor of irrigation, University of California. 


The International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, one of the ten scientific organizations 
comprising the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, is composed of seven associations which 
are concerned with the following specific phases of 
geodesy and geophysics: geodesy, seismology, 
meteorology, magnetism, oceanography, vulcan- 
ology, and hydrology. 

The Assembly will meet only at the opening and 
closing of the 12-day meeting to consider various 
administrative matters of the Union. During the 
intervening period the seven associations will meet 
separately to hear and discuss papers on the 
specialized problems of each association. 

Among the subjects to be considered by the 
associations are explosion waves, the effects of 
explosion reverberations on regional cvastal struc- 
tures, continental structures, the physics of clouds, 
solar radiation, ozone in the atmosphere, upper 
atmosphere physics and the ionosphere, micro- 
climatology, magnetic-electrical ramifications of 
rocket planes, international standards for geomag- 
netic operations, a catalogue of the earth’s vol- 
canoes, recent volcanic disturbances, the use of 
fossils found in deep-sea deposits as keys to past 
climatic conditions, ocean-atmosphere interaction, 
sea turbulence, ocean currents, fluctuations of 
ground-water levels, geographical distribution of 
land erosion, and methods of probing ocean depths. 

In terms of everyday affairs, these studies may 
lead to developments in such practical matters as 
rainmaking, oil drilling, predictions of flying con- 
ditions, alleviation of great water shortages, pre- 
vention of land erosion, the causes of volcanic 
eruptions, and studies leading to the development 
of earthquake-resisting structures—to name a few. 

A special joint committee on the physics of the 
earth’s interior will meet 5 days before the Assem- 
bly to discuss the earth’s radioactivity, heating 
and cooling, and thermal conductivity. 

The International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics was formed in Brussels in 1919 to further 
scientific research and investigation by interna- 
tional cooperation in the fields of geodesy and 
geophysics. The Union also collaborates with 
other scientific unions in maintaining the Inter- 
national Latitude Service, Naples; the Interna- 
tional Isostatic Institute, Helsinki; the Interna- 
tional Seismological Summary, Cambridge; and 
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Bureau International de l’Heure, Paris. The 
United States became a member of the Union 
in 1919. 


Whaling Commission: 3d Annual Meeting 


On July 19 the Department of State announced 
that the International Whaling Commission will 
convene at Capetown, South Africa, for its third 
annual meeting on July 23, 1951, with preliminary 
meetings commencing on July 19. The United 
States delegation is as follows: 


United States Commissioner 


Dr. A. Remington Kellogg, Director, United States Na- 
tional Museum 


Deputy United States Commissioner 


Dr. Hilary J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior 


Advisers 


John F. Stone, American Consulate General, Capetown 
Fred B. Taylor, Office of the Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, Department of State 


The International Whaling Commission was es- 
tablished pursuant to the international convention 
for the regulation of whaling, which was signed 
at Washington on December 2, 1946, and entered 
into force on November 10, 1948. The United 
States is one of 17 contracting governments com- 
prising the membership of this Commission. The 
Commission is pero 4 with responsibility within 
the framework of the convention for safeguarding 
the whale stocks of the world. Within strictly de- 
fined limits, the Commission may amend the sched- 
ule, an integral part of the convention, by ae 
ing regulations designating protected species, fix- 
ing closed seasons and waters, limiting total 
catches and the sizes of whales taken, defining 
standards for measurement of whales, and estab- 
lishing requirements for statistical and other 
records. 

The third annual meeting will be concerned with 
such matters as possible amendments of the sched- 
ule of the convention, action taken by the member 
governments to promulgate certain laws and regu- 
lations concerning whaling in conformity with the 
provisions of the convention, the method of re- 
porting infractions of the regulations and the pen- 
alties for infractions, the status of ratification and 
adherence of several countries to the convention, 
possible amendments to the rules of procedure, and 
administrative and budgetary matters. 

The second annual meeting of the International 
Whaling Commission was held at Oslo, Norway, 
July 17-21, 1950. 


ECOSOC: Thirteenth Session 


The Department of State announced on July 26 
that Isador Lubin, the United States representa- 
tive on the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, will attend the thirteenth session 
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of the Council, which is to open at Geneva on July 
30, 1951. Mr. Lubin and the deputy United States 
representatives on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Walter Kotschnig, director, Office of United 
Nations Economic aa Social Affairs, Department 
of State, and Leroy D. Stinebower, director, Office 
of Financial and Development Policy, Department 
of State, will be assisted by the following other 
members of the United States delegation : 


Advisers 

Kathleen Bell, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State. 

Donald Blaisdell, United States representative for Special- 
ized Agency Affairs, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Herbert Block, Division of Research for U. S. S. R. and 
Eastern Europe, Department of State. 

John M. Cates, Jr., Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State. 

Herbert J. Cummings, director, Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

Corwin D. Edwards, director, Bureau of Industrial Eco- 
nomics, Federal Trade Commission. 

ei on assistant general counsel, Department of 

ate. 

Frances Kernohan, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State. 

Mrs. Delia Kuhn, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State. 

Forrest Murden, United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York. 

William Stibravy, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, Department of State. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Westfall, Division of International Ad- 
ministration, Department of State. 

Mrs. Ayrness Joy Wickens, Deputy Commissioner, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

William H. Wynne, financial adviser, Office of Interna- 
tional Finance, Department of the Treasury. 


Secretariat 
Press and Information Officers: 


Chester D. Harvey, Division of International Broadcast- 

__ ing, Department of State, New York. 

Gilbert W. Stewart, United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York. 


Administrative Secretary: 
Florence Marie Rodgers, United States Mission to the 
United Nations, New York. 

The Economic and Social Council is responsible 
for making or initiating studies and reports con- 
cerning international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters; for the 
promotion of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; and for making 
recommendations with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
to the members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies concerned. 

The Council is composed of one representative 
each from 18 member states, six countries being 
elected each year by the General Assembly to serve 
for a period of 3 years. The member states at the 

resent time are Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 

‘zechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom, United States, and Uruguay. 
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Among the 57 items on the provisional agenda 
for the thirteenth session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council are consideration of the world eco- 
nomic situation, economic development of under- 
developed countries, problem of food shortages and 
famine in many regions, and full employment. 
Other important matters with which the Council 
will deal are narcotic drugs, invitations to non- 
member states to become parties to the convention 
for the suppression of the traffic in persons and of 
the exploitation of the prostitution of others, the 
plight of survivors of concentration camps, and 
refugees and stateless persons. Consideration will 
be given to the expanded technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and long-term measures to promote the 
economic development and social progress of Ko- 
rea, Other agenda items include coordination 
among the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, relations of intergovernmental organi- 
zations with the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and applications and reapplications 
of nongovernmental organizations for consultative 
status. 

The last session of the Economic and Social 
Council was held at Santiago, Chile, February 
20-March 21, 1951. 


Armistice Negotiations in Korea 


U. N. Communique of July 25 


The ninth meeting of the United Nations Command-— 
Communist armistice negotiations today made considerable 
progress toward the formulation of an agenda. 

The general question of placing in the agenda the item 
of the withdrawal of military forces from Korea was dis- 
cussed further and the new proposal made by the Com- 
munist delegation was sufficiently interesting to cause the 
United Nations Command delegation at 3:13 p.m. to 
suggest an overnight recess in order to examine the mat- 
ter in detail. 

After General Nam II’s new proposal the remainder of 
the afternoon session was devoted to the exploration and 
clarification by both sides with questions and replies fol- 
lowing rapidly across the conference table. 

The morning session was devoted to a statement by Vice 
Admiral C. Turner Joy, who expressed the United Nations 
Command’s views on the Communist agenda proposed at 
the last meeting. This was in response to the opening 
query by the senior Communist delegate in order that there 
be no misunderstanding on one of his more significant 
remarks. Admiral Joy authorized a United Nations Com- 
mand liaison officer to provide the Communist delegation 
with an extract in English of the statement in question. 
The next conference is scheduled to be held at 2 p.m. 
Seoul time, July 26 [midnight July 25, Eastern daylight 
time]. 


U. N. Commander’s Announcement 


General Matthew B. Ridgway issued the fol- 
lowing announcement on July 26: 


This afternoon the delegations representing the bellig- 
erent forces in Korea in the conference at Kaesong agreed 
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upon an agenda for the regulation of the military armistice 
conference. 
This agenda is as follows: 


1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing a military demarcation line between both 
sides so as to establish a demilitarized zone as a basic 
condition for a cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease- 
fire and an armistice in Korea, including the composition, 
authority and functions of a supervising organization for 
carrying out the terms of a cease-fire 1nd armistice. 

4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 

5. Recommendations to the governments of the countries 
concerned on both sides. 


Having agreed upon an agenda, the way now is ciear 
for the delegations to enter the area of really substantive 
discussion of the terms of a military armistice. Major 
problems remain to be solved in these discussions. It is 
much too early to predict either the success or the rate 
of progress to be obtained. Preliminary discussion be- 
gan immediately after the agreement on the agenda in 
order that the potential for halting bloodshed in Korea 
may be realized as soon as possible. 

It must be fully realized that mutual accept:unce of an 
agenda is merely the initial step for the dinal goal of a 
military armistice and resultant cease-fire, which must be 
achieved under conditions giving every reasonable assur- 
ance against the resumption of hostilities. 

There are numerous basic points within the framework 
of the agenda on which agreement must be reached and 
on which there is presently wide diversion of views. 


U. N. Communique of July 27 


A substantive statement expressing the United Nations 
Command views on one of the items of the previously 
agreed upon agenda was the principle business transacted 
during the eleventh meeting today of the military armis- 
tice conference at Kaesong. 

Admiral Joy’s sparsely phrased and logical presentation 
was supplemented by military maps, which were later 
turned over to the Communist delegation. 

Immediately following the United Nations statement, 
the Communist delegation, without expressing an opinion 
on the remarks, requested a recess until 10 a.m. Seoul 
time, July 28 [8 p. m., July 27, Eastern daylight time]. 

Discussion by both sides on administrative and pro- 
cedural matters designed to expedite final achievement 
of a military armistice and cease-fire opened today’s 
conference, witb agreement in principle reached. 

Officer staff assistants to work out details were named 
by both sides. 


U.N. Communique of July 28 


Although the substantive discussions during today’s 
armistice conference at Kaesong were in their entirety 
related directly or indirectly to item number two of the 
agenda, little progress was made toward reaching an 
agreement in principle. 

During both the morning and afternoon sessions, the 
viewpoints of the two delegations were stated in an 
atmosphere of cool military formality. The positions, 
restated today by the senior Communist delegate, had 
been first placed on the record by him during the conver- 
sation that preceded agreement on the agenda. 

It was yesterday that the United Nations delegation ex- 
pressed its views on agenda item number two, providing 
maps to the Communist delegation to supplement the 
statement. 

At the end of today’s session, recessed at 3:42 p.m. at 
the suggestion of the senior Communist delegate, the posi- 
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tion of both delegations on the agenda item under discus- 
sion had not changed. 

The thirteenth session will be held tomorrow morning at 
11 a.m. [9 p.m., July 28, Eastern daylight time]. 


U. N. Communique of July 29 


Discussions were continued today, the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the military armistice conference, on item number 
two of the agenda dealing with establishing a demili- 
tarized zone between the opposing forces, with both dele- 
gations holding firm to their respective and previously 
stated viewpoints. 

In responding to the Communists’ opening statement 
of the morning, Admiral Joy urged that the conference 
talks be limited to the immediate military problem faced 
by the negotiators. The Communists’ opening statement 
had attempted to explore matters not germane to the 
current armistice negotiations. 

The afternoon session was devoted largely to a series of 
brief statements by Admiral Joy in development and 
further clarification of the United Nations position. 

Little tangible progress resulted from today’s session, 
which adjourned for the day at 4:05 p.m. Seoul time 
[2:05 a.m., Eastern daylight time]. 

The fourteenth session will meet tomorrow morning at 
11 am. [9 p.m., July 29, Hastern daylight time] as 
suggested by the Communist delegation. 


U.S. Concludes Agreement 
With UNKRA 


[Released to the press July 18] 


The Department of State and the Department 
of Defense announced today that an agreement 
has been concluded between the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting in its capacity as Unified Com- 
mand pursuant to resolutions of the United 
Nations, and J. Donald Kingsley, Agent General 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (Unxra), governing the relationships in 
Korea of the United Nations Command and 
Ungra during the present phase. 

While active hostilities continue, the U.N. Com- 
mand will have sole responsibility for all relief 
and short-term economic aid essential to the mili- 
tary operations. The United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency will assume full responsi- 
bility for relief and rehabilitation operations when 
the military situation permits this responsibility 
to be relinquished by the United Nations Com- 
mand. In the meantime, Unxra will expand its 
present staff in Korea to prepare for its full-scale 
operations, will render technical advice and assist- 
ance to the Korean Government, will plan for 
long-range rehabilitation and reconstruction, and 
will carry out any program of economic aid in 
addition to the program of the United Nations 
Command which may be found feasible. The 
plans and activities of the Unxra staff will be 
closely coordinated with the work in the relief 
field of the United Nations Command. 
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Department Reiterates Position on Conduct of Its Loyalty and Security Programs 


Letter From Deputy Under Secretary Humelsine to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


[Released to the press July 25] 


The Department of State released today the text 
of a letter from Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Carlisle H. Humelsine, dated July 25, 1951, to Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Mr. Humelsine’s letter was written in answer to 
Senator McCarthy’s demand that the Department 
disclose information on the status of 29 alleged 
loyalty cases. As in previous lists furnished the 
Department by Senator McCarthy, some of the 
individuals cited are not employees of the Depart- 
ment; others have been cleared by the Depart- 
ment’s Loyalty Security Board; and others are in 
process through the loyalty program. 

It is the Department’s position that Senator 
McCarthy’s indiscriminate lumping together of 
names is tantamount to holding hostage the rights 
and reputations of those employees who have been 
or may be cleared of the allegations against them. 

The text of Mr. Humelsine’s letter follows: 


My pear Senator McCarrny: As the officer in 
charge of the operation of the loyalty and secu- 
rity program of the Department of State, IT am 
answering your letter to the Secretary of July 23. 

You begin your letter by stating that it is your 
understanding that the twenty-nine individuals 
whom you list are “cases . . . pending before 
the State Department’s Loyalty Board”. Your 
understanding is incorrect. The twenty-nine 
individuals—all of whom you have cited, of 
course, in your former lists—fall into varying cate- 
gories. Like your previous lists, this one also 
includes the names of persons who are not em- 
ployees of the Department of State, emplo yees 
who have been cleared by the Department’s sg 
alty Security Board, as well as individuals in 
process through the loyalty program. Your in- 
discriminate lumping together of names and the 
threat to make them public is tantamount to hold- 
ing hostage the reputation and rights of those 
employees who have been or may be cleared of 
the allegations against them. The President’s 
Directive of March 13, 1948 (Federal Register, 
March 16, 1948) precludes me from furnishing 
any reports, records, or files relative to the loy- 
alty of employees. Disclosure of such information 
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would be prejudicial both to these people as indi- 
viduals and to the Government’s ability to conduct 
a sound, just and honorable loyalty security 
program. 

Let me once again remind you that the Depart- 
ment of State is operating under the loyalty pro- 
gram laid down by the President in Executive 
Order No. 9835, as amended by Executive Order 
No. 10241. This executive order, which anyone in- 
terested in our national security safeguards should 
feel duty-bound to study, prescribes a loyalty 
system which even the most critical have endorsed. 
This system offers as much protection to the Gov- 
ernment as any ethical and American system which 
could be devised. That it is subject to attack for 
purely political reasons without regard for the 
facts is unfortunate. 

The Department of State, operating under the 
authorities of the so-called McCarran Security 
Rider and Public Law 733, carries out a total se- 
curity program. When I say total, I mean total; 
if an individual is found to be a security risk, he 
is separated from the Department. 

Now, the following points with regard to the 
Department’s loyalty and security program have 
been said many times, but I will repeat them again 
for your benefit as simply and as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

1. Both the loyalty and security programs of 
the Department are under my immediate super- 
vision, and they are being carried out honestly and 
effectively. We are and will continue to operate 
a program to assure (1) maximum protection to 
the Government and (2) due regard for the rights 
of the individual. 

2. Under this program, all Departmental and 
Foreign Service officers receive complete security 
investigations. These investigations are exhaus- 
tive and are made by trained investigators, oper- 
ating under the direct supervision of a former 
FBI agent, Mr. Donald Nicholson. 

3. The Department does not permit any em- 
ployee to have access to secret material when it 
has determined that such access might constitute 
a danger to the security of the United States. To 
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do otherwise would be contrary to the established 
security principles of the Department. 

4. Questions as to the loyalty of any employee 
of this Department or the Foreign Service result 
in an —— and full-scale investigation of the 
individual employee by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The evaluation of this investiga- 
tion is made by a competent Loyalty Security 
Board which operates under the chairmanship of 
General Conrad E. Snow, an experienced and able 
lawyer of distinguished reputation and unques- 
tioned integrity. 

5. This Board is made up of men of such high 
qualifications and unquestioned loyalty that I 
doubt that even the most suspicious person could 
be able to challenge their credentials. 

6. The work of the Board is reviewed adminis- 
tratively by my immediate office and by the 
Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Seth Richardson, a former Assist- 
ant Attorney-General under ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, was formerly Chairman of the Loyalty 
Review Board. He was succeeded by the present 
Chairman, ex-Republican Senator from Connec- 
ticut, Mr. Hiram Bingham. 

7. In the more than 4 years of operation under 
this procedure, the Loyalty Review Board has 
never reversed the Department’s adjudication of 
a case. 

8. In conducting this program, the Department 
has uncovered some employees who did not meet 
its high security standards, and these employees 
have been separated. 

As should be perfectly clear from the foregoing, 
the conduct of the Department’s loyalty and se- 
curity programs is predicated on thoroughly 
tried and proven American principles. We will 
continue to operate this program in the same 
straight-forward manner in the future, confident 
that we are taking every reasonable step to assure 
a completely loyal and trustworthy group of em- 
ployees. But we will not abandon adherence to 
those concepts so carefully and deliberately laid 
down in the President’s Loyalty Program, and we 
will not compromise our legal and ethical responsi- 
a under pressure of political stratagem or 
threat. 


Division of Overseas Information 
Centers Established 


Effective July 13 the Division of Libraries and Insti- 
tutes, Office of Educational Exchange, is abolished. There 
is established, in the Office of Educational Exchange, the 
Division of Overseas Information Centers (ICD). All of 
the functions, personnel, funds, property, and records of 
the former Division of Libraries and Institutes are trans- 
ferred to the new Division of Overseas Information 
Centers. 

The Division of Overseas Information Centers is to be 
headed by Lawrence 8S. Morris, Chief. 
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The major components of the division are Program 
Planning and Evaluation Staff; Administrative and 
Management Staff; Overseas Operations Branch; Pro- 
gram Service Branch; Special Programs Branch. 


Appointment of Officers 


William C. Herrington as Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State, with responsibility for policy 
on international fisheries and wildlife matters, effective 
June 29. 

Philip N. Glick as Assistant Legal Adviser in charge 
of technical cooperation programs, effective June 18. 


Hulten Appointed Chief European 
Representative For IE Program 


The Department of State announced on July 16 the 
appointment of Charles M. Hulten as chief European rep- 
resentative for the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. 

Mr. Hulten will be charged with on-the-scene represen- 
tation of the Department in coordinating the greatly in- 
creased operations in Europe authorized by the Congress 
in late 1950 under the President’s “Campaign of Truth” 
program. Making his headquarters in Paris, he will con- 
centrate particularly on initiating important new opera- 
tions in Europe. 

To succeed Mr. Hulten in Washington, the Department 
has appointed Thurman L. Barnard as Acting General 
Manager of the program. 
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U.S. Scientists To Serve As Attaches 
In Overseas Posts 


[Released to the press July 17] 


The Department of State announces the ap- 
pointment of five American scientists to serve as 
scientific attachés in overseas posts. Dr. Hans T. 
Clarke, professor of biochemistry at Columbia 
University and an international authority on the 
chemistry of biological compounds, heads this list. 

Others are Dr. William L. Doyle, professor of 
anatomy at the University of Chicago; Dr. L. H. 
Farinholt, associate professor of chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Robert L. Loftness, a 

hysical chemist from industry; and Dr. Louis 
Pe , formerly of the Scripps Institution at La 
Jolla. 

These appointments represent additional prog- 
ress in carrying out the recommendations in the 
Department of State report, Science and Foreign 
Relations, prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Lloyd V. Berkner. That report, adopted by the 
Department of State last year, recommended that 
science and technology be brought to bear on for- 
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eign policy and international relations. It ac- 
cordingly proposed establishment of an office of 
science adviser in the Department and of science 
attaché posts in important U.S. missions abroad. 
In line with the report, Dr. Joseph B. Koepfli was 
granted leave of absence from the California In- 
stitute of Technology to accept the appointment 
last February of science adviser. Appointments 
to other foreign missions are expected to follow. 

Dr. Clarke and Dr. Farinholt will assume re- 
sponsibilities as science attachés in our Embassy 
in London; Dr. Doyle and Dr. Loftness, in our 
Embassy in Stockholm; and Dr. Lek, in our Lega- 
tion in Bern. They will report to the Department 
on scientific and technical developments abroad, 
advise the mission staffs on science aspects of 
policy and problems, and will represent the U.S. 
Government abroad in scientific matters. 

Dr. Clarke has established a high reputation in 
science in this country and abroad. Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences and other scien- 
tific organizations, he enjoys the confidence of 
American scientists. Having studied and taught 
at universities in Great Britain, he has a keen 
knowledge of international relations in science 
and other fields and holds the respect of Euro- 
pean scientists and scholars. He was responsible 
for coordinating the program of chemical studies 
on penicillin in this country and Great Britain 
during World WarII. Dr. Clarke has been chair- 
man of the department of biochemistry at Colum- 
bia University since 1928. 

As Dr. Clarke’s associate, Dr. Farinholt will 
draw upon his industrial and university labora- 
tory experience in chemistry and upon his adminis- 
trative experience in the wartime program of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
He was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and received 
his degree there before the war. He is at present 
a member of the faculty at Columbia University 
and specializes in organic synthesis. 

Dr. Doyle is highly regarded for his contribu- 
tions to enzyme histochemistry. He is author of 
many scientific papers in this field and a member 
of numerous biological societies. Dr. Doyle was 
Director of the Osrp’s Wartime Toxicity Labora- 
tory at the University of Chicago. He is particu- 
larly well fitted for the assignment in Stockholm, 
having engaged in research at the Carlsberg 
Laboratory in Copenhagen and at Cambridge be- 
fore the war as a Rockefeller Fellow. 

Trained in physical chemistry at the University 
of Washington and in chemical engineering 
abroad, Dr. Loftness will assist Dr. Doyle. His 
teaching and research experience, together with 
his familiarity with foreign science, will fit him 
for this assignment. Dr. Loftness was formerly 
associated with an industrial firm on the west 
coast. 

Dr. Lek was trained abroad in physical chemis- 
try, oceanography, and meteorology. A former 
research associate of the Scripps Institute, he was 
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a civilian scientist with the U.S. Army Air Force 
during the last war. 


Diplomatic Missions 


The Department of State announced on June 18 that it 
had been informed that the Belgian Diplomatic Mission 
in Washington would hereafter be known as the Embassy 
of Belgium. 

The Department of State announced on June 25 that 
it had been informed that the Korean Diplomatic Mis- 
sion in Washington would hereafter be known as the 
Embassy of Korea. 


Confirmation 


On July 6, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nom- 
ination of Francis P. Matthews to be American 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Ireland. 
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Educational Exchange Stresses 
Spiritual Values 


[Released to the press July 12] 


The United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange has given a strong en- 
dorsement to the Department of State’s plans for 
increased emphasis on the moral and spiritual 
aspects of American life in its information and 
educational exchange program. __ 

The Advisory Commission, which was set up 
by Congress and is appointed by the President, 
submitted its quarterly report to the Secretary 
of State on July 11. The report called for a 
“counteroffensive” against Communist attacks on 
the moral and religious aspects of life in America 
so that other nations may understand the prin- 
ciples which motivate our foreign policy. _ 

The report noted the addition of a religious 
adviser to the program staff and the appointment 
of a religious advisory gure and stated that these 
would give impetus to the plan. 

A pertinent section of the report follows: 


The U.S.S.R. is waging psychological warfare against 
the United States. It is a part of the Kremlin’s strategy 
to create distrust and suspicion of American integrity 
in international affairs by attacking the principles upon 
which our society is based. 

This attack has fallen on fertile ground because of a 
misconception about the fundamental nature of the Ameri- 
can people. Americans are believed by others to be god- 
less, materialistic people. This belief stems from at least 
two factors: 

First, our nation has been endowed with greater ma- 
terial resources than any other on earth; and we have 
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shown high skill in developing those resources. These 
facts of material superiority have overshadowed the 
basic moral and spiritual characteristics of the people 
who have developed this country. 

Second, the complete separation of church and state 
in the United States is misunderstood by peoples to whom 
this idea is strange; and the inherent reticence of Ameri- 
cans to discuss their spiritual convictions feeds the idea 
that Americans have no abiding religious faith. 

The time has come to initiate a counteroffensive against 
communist attacks on the moral and religious aspects of 
American life. We must emphasize to other peoples the 
underlying purposes which have guided this nation’s des- 
tiny for more than a hundred years. 

Few aspects of American life are as difficult to explain 
as the spiritual foundations of our culture, but few pre- 
sent as many opportunities for explaining the basic con- 
cepts of our social order, such as equal rights, freedom 
of conviction, and the mutual responsibility between the 
individual and society. In many respects the life and 
institutions of this country cannot be explained to foreign 
audiences apart from the moral and religious principles 
which have conditioned them. The American family, our 
educational system, our public health programs, and our 
political and social institutions have been directly in- 
fluenced by our moral and religious heritage. 

American foreign policy itself in many instances reflects 
this moral and religious heritage. Without understand- 
ing the principles which motivate our foreign policy, for- 
eign peoples cannot understand or appreciate many 
actions of this government, such as disaster relief and 
Point Four. America’s reputation is at stake, since with- 
out understanding of the spiritual factors ingrained in 
the American character, other nations undervalue or view 
with suspicion United States international social and 
economic problems. 

Communism has the advantage of ready-made organic 
unity. To combat this, we must develop a community 
of purpose between ourselves and all peoples of the world 
who cherish moral and spiritual values so as to protect 
them. A common religion is not necessary, but it is im- 
perative that the whole world recognize that man’s right 
of worship is in jeopardy. While democracy is neither 
a religion nor a substitute therefor, it affords protection 
of the individual’s right of worship and an opportunity 
for spiritual development. 

The Department of State will take the lead in bringing 
the facts in this case to other peoples. Greater emphasis 
will be placed on the beliefs and purposes of the American 
people in the Department’s programs of international 
information and educational exchange. Impetus has been 
given to this plan by the appointme™t of Dr. Albert Joseph 
McCartney as the Department of State’s Information 
and Educational Exchange Program liaison officer for 
religious advice, as well as the subsequent establishment 
of a religious advisory panel. The members of this panel 
are: Monsignor Thomas J. McCarthy, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Isaac Franck, Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington; Rev. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, president of the American Baptist Convention. 
Dr. McCartney and the members of the advisory panel 
will provide direct counsel to Edward W. Barrett, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

The Commission commends the Department on its ini- 
tiative and forward-looking action in this matter. We 
await with interest the development of specific plans for 
executing this broad policy. 


Dr. Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of Vander- 
bilt University, is chairman of the Commission. 
Other members are: vice chairman, Mark Starr, 
educational director, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Harold Willis Dodds, pres- 
ident, Princeton University ; Edwin B. Fred, pres- 
ident, University of Wisconsin; Martin R. P. 
McGuire, professor, Catholic University. 
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Sixth Series of United States 
Treaty Developments Released 


The Department of State issued on July 30 
the sixth in its series of releases of United States 
Treaty Developments. This is a documented 
loose-leaf reference service providing periodically 
up-to-date information on the status of interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the United 
States. 

The current release contains annotations on more 
than 200 international agreements not previously 
included in the publication and brings to over 1,100 
the total number of agreements annotated. Part 2 
of the sixth release, containing revised information 
on agreements previously included, will be pub- 
lished later in the year. 

Among the subjects covered in the current re- 
lease are mutual defense assistance agreements 
with 10 countries, the Occupation Statute and 
other agreements for merger of the Western zones 
of Germany, lend-lease and surplus property set- 
tlement agreements with Belgium, the economic 
cooperation agreement with the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and agreements providing for the 
World Meteorological Organization and the North 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean weather stations. In- 
formation is supplied as to date and place of sig 
nature, effective date, duration, ratifications, ad- 
herences, reservations, amendments, extensions, 
terminations in whole or part, related legislation, 
Executive orders, administrative and diplomatic 
interpretations, and court decisions. 

A list of all agreements relating to avoidance 
of double taxation and prevention of fiscal evasion, 
concluded by the United States with other coun- 
tries, together with information respecting their 
status, is also included in the current release. 

United States Treaty Developments, now in its 
fifth year of publication, is compiled by the Treaty 
Staff, Office of the Legal Adviser. The sixth re- 
lease and all prior releases may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Legislation—Continued from page 208 


Amending and extending Title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941. Approved January 12, 1951. S. 4266, 
Public Law 921, 81st Cong. 2d sess. 1 p. 

Extending for Two Years the Existing Privilege of Free 
Importation of Gifts from Members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on Duty Abroad. Ap- 
proved February 21, 1951. H. R. 2141, Public Law 1, 
82d Cong. Ist sess. 1p. 

oxtending the Period for the Admission of Alien Spouses 
and Minor Children of Citizen Members of the United 
States Armed Forces. Approved March 19, 1951. 
H. R. 1090, Public Law 6, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Providing for the Renegotiation of Contracts, and for 
Other Purposes. Approved March 23, 1951. H. R. 
1724, Public Law 9, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 18 pp. 

Clarifying the Immigration Status of Certain Aliens. Ap- 
proved March 28, 1951. H. R. 2339, Public Law 14, 
82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 
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Authorizing Vessels of Canadian Registry to Transport 
Iron Ore Between United States Ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1951. Approved March 29, 1951. S. 
683, Public Law 15, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Joint Resolution To Extend the Time for the Filing of 
Certain Claims under the War Claims Act of 1948. 
Approved April 5, 1951. S. J. Res. 40, Public Law 16, 
82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Joint Resolution To Give the Department of Commerce the 
Authority to Extend Certain Charters of Vessels to 
Citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
Other Purposes. H. J. Res. 223, Public Law 25, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Joint Resolution To Provide for Continuation of Authority 
for Regulation of Exports. Approved May 16, 1951. 
H. J. Res. 197 Public Law 33, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Suspending Certain Import Taxes on Copper. Approved 
May 22, 1951. H. R. 3336, Public Law 38, 82d Cong. 
1st sess. 1 p. 

Joint Resolution To Permit Articles Imported from For- 
eign Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the 
Japanese Trade Fair, Seattle, Washington, to be ad- 
mitted Without Payment of Tariff, and for Other 
Purposes. H. J. Res. 253, Public Law 46, 82d Cong. 
1st sess. 1p. 

Providing for the Common Defense and Security of the 
United States and To Permit the More Effective 
Utilization of Manpower Resources of the United 
States by Authorizing Universal Military Training 
and Service, and for Other Purposes. S. 1, Public 
Law 51, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 14 pp. 

Expanding the Authority of the Coast Guard to Estab- 
lish, Maintain, and Operate Aids to Navigation to 
Include the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
S. 1025, Public Law 52, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Expanding The Authority of the Coast Guard To Es- 
tablish, Maintain, And Operate Aids to Navigation 
To Include the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
H. Rept. 571, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany 
S. 1025] 4 pp. 

Extending for Two Years the Period During Which Free 
Postage for Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in Korea and Other Specified Areas 
shall be in Effect. H. R. 4893, Public Law 54, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriation for the Department 
of State. Communication from the President of the 
United States . . in the amount of $28,926,- 
000 . . . H. Doe. 171, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Consular Convention with Protocol of Signature with 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a Consular Convention and an Accom- 
panying Protocol of Signature between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, signed at Washington 
on June 6, 1951. S. Exec. O, 82d Cong. ist sess. 
21 pp. 

Extension of Free Postage for Members of Armed Forces 
in Korea and Combat Zones. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service on H. R. 43893, 
a Bill to Extend for 2 years the Period during which 
Free Postage for Members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States in Korea and Other Specified Areas 
shall be in effect. H. Rept. 580, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 
[To accompany Public Law 609] 2 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation With 
Colombia. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Navigation between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Colombia, together 
with Protocol relating thereto, signed at Washington 
on April 26, 1951. S. Exec. M, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 
17 pp. 

Convention with Switzerland Regarding the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation on Income. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting the Con- 
vention between the United States of America and 
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Switzerland, signed at Washington on May 24, 1951, 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation with Respect 
to Taxes on Income. S. Exec. N, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 
16 pp. 

International Labor Conventions. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting copies 
of Conventions nos. 91, 92, and 93, which were 
adopted by the International Labor Conference at 
its thirty-second sess., held at Geneva, from June 8 
bs July 2, 1949. §S. Exec. J, K, L, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 

pp. 

Permitting Canadian Vessels To Transport Merchandise 
and Passengers Between Alaskan Ports and Conti- 
nental United States for a Temporary Period. 8s. 
Rept 419, 82d Cong. Ist sess. [To accompany S. 
1559] 4 pp. 

Amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, As 
Amended. S. Rept. 412, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To Ac- 
company H. R. 3576] 8 pp. 

Proposed Rescissions of Amounts Placed in Reserve. 
Communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting ... pursuant to section 1214 of 
the General Appropriation Act, 1951, in the amount of 
$572,829,925. H. Doe. 182, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Making Supplemental Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for Other Purposes. Ap- 
proved June 2, 1951. H. R. 3587, Public Law 45, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess. 12 pp. 

Extending the Authority of the President to Enter Into 
Trade Agreements Under Section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for Other Purposes. 
Approved June 16, 1951. H. R. 1612, Public Law 
141, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Providing Transportation on Canadian Vessels between 
Skagway, Alaska, and Other Points in Alaska, be- 
tween Haines, Alaska, and Other Points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and Other Points in 
Alaska or the Continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a Foreign Port, or for Any Part of the 
Transportation. Approved June 27, 1951, H. R. 157, 
Public Law 55, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
Approved June 28, 1951. H. R. 3576, Public Law 60, 
82d Cong. 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Amending chapter 213 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. Approved June 30, 1951, H. R. 2396, Public 
Law 65, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Joint Resolution Making Temporary Appropriations for 
the Fiscal Year 1952, and for Other Purposes. Ap- 
proved July 1, 1951. H. J. Res. 277, Public Law 70, 
82d Cong. Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Granting of Permanent Residence To Certain Aliens. 
H. Rept. 612, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Reaffirming Friendship of the American People for All 
Peoples of the World, Including the Peoples of the 
Soviet Union. H. Rept. 632, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To 
accompany S. Con. Res. 11] 4 pp. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. Hearings before the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
second Congress, first sess., on H. J. Res. 2, H. J. 
Res. 3, H. J. Res. 4, H. J. Res. 15, H. J. Res. 102, 
H. J. Res. 122, H. J. Res. 159, and H. J. Res. 
2536, Approving the Agreement between’ the 
United States and Canada Relating to the Develop- 
ment of the Resources of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin for National Security and Continental 
Defense of the United States and Canada; Providing 
for Making the St. Lawrence Seaway Self Liquidat- 
ing; and for Other Purposes. April 2-6, 9-14, 16-20, 
23-25, and 30, 1951, II, 948 pp. (Committee on Pub- 
lice Works 631-1579) 

Legislation To Terminate The State of War Between The 
United States and Germany. Communication from 
the President of the United States Transmitting Rec- 
ommendations for the Enactment of Appropriate Leg- 
islation to Terminate the State of War between the 
United States and the Government of Germany. H. 
Doc. 188, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 4 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{July 27—August 2, 1951] 
General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee (Cmc)—The 
following additional replies were received by the 
Secretary-General concerning elements within 
national armed forces for service as United 
Nations unit or units: 


Australia advised “that its action in providing forces to 
the United Nations Command in Korea demonstrates its 
support of collective action through the United Nations 
against aggression...” “... The Australian Govern- 
ment ... will be ready to consider in the light of its 
responsibilities the extent to which it may be able to pro- 
vide forces as it had done in the case of Korea as a contri- 
bution to any future United Nations action to meet 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression.” 

The Belgium Government noted its contribution to U.N. 
forces in Korea; two divisions in Germany under the 
NATO; and advised it will continue to study the question of 
“the contribution which it will be in a position to make in 
the future toward establishing an apparatus for interna- 
tional mobilization against a future aggressor.” 

The Government of the Republic of China stated, “To 
the extent that the military requirements for its own 
defense will permit, the Chinese Government will consider 
China’s participation in the collective military efforts of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, pursuant to provisions of the United 
Nations charter, and in arrangements which may be spe- 
cially made for that purpose ... will keep this matter 
under constant review in the light of prevailing circum- 
stances.” 

Colombia noted its contribution of a frigate and 
a battalion to United Nations forces in Korea and 
stated its intention to train other contingents to be 
placed at the disposal of the United Nations in the 
future provided that the United Nations or the 
United Nations Command facilitate the training 
and make available the armaments required. 

Iraq stated it was unable to make available any 
armed forces at present but that it is “determined 
never to relax its efforts to find ways and means 
within its limited capacity for helping the United 
Nations measures to preserve world peace and 
resist aggression.” 

The Netherlands Government advised that: 


Taking into account the commitment in Korea and in 
view of the fact that the obligations of the Nato claim 
completely the national efforts of the Netherlands, the 
Netherlands Government do not at present contemplate 
the recruitment and organization of further units of their 
armed forees specifically for service with the United 
Nations. The Netherlands Government, however, intend 
to continue their cooperation with other member states in 
collective action for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 
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The Committee of Twelve (Arc-—Cca)—The 
Committee continued discussion at its fifth meet- 
ing, July 31, of the United States proposal for the 
establishment of a single commission to coordinate 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

Brazil, Canada, Ecuador, France, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia 
approved the concept of merger and expressed 
general agreement with the proposed plan relat- 
ing to the organizational set-up of the commission. 

Mr. Nash, the U.S. representative, expressed 
gratification at the general agreement on the “pur- 
pose and tenor” of the United States working 
paper, which, he said, was intended only as an out- 
line of his Government’s views on this matter. He 
stated that the United States delegation would 
now prepare a draft resolution to be submitted 
to the General Assembly, which would incorporate 
as many concrete suggestions by the Committee 
members as possible. The next meeting is 
scheduled for Aug 10. 

Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners of War—The 
three-member Commission began its first 2-week 
session, July 30, at United Nations Headquarters. 

The Commission will study the 45 replies re- 
ceived as of July 18, 1951 by the United Nations 
Secretariat in answer to the Secretary-General’s 
note of February 23, 1951 to all Governments re- 
questing information on prisoners of war held by 
them. The majority of these replies are either 
from countries that did not take prisoners of war, 
or from those who have completed the task of 
repatriation. 

The United States advised that all prisoners of 
war held by it had been returned to their home- 
lands by June 30, 1947, and that information had 
been furnished on prisoners who died while in 
custody. 

The Government of Austria stated “that there 
are Austrian prisoners of war detained in the 
Soviet Union, whose repatriation has been 
promised in bilateral negotiations.” Italy drew 
“attention to the fact that no information from the 
Soviet Union regarding the fate of a large number 
of Italian prisoners of war has been received.” 
The Federal Republic of Germany requests the 
Commission to inspect at the earliest opportunity 
the data it has compiled on prisoners of war and 
missing persons. Japan stated “as of the end of 
1950 the Japanese Government has in possession a 
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list of names of 323,973 Japanese yet to be re- 
turned from the Soviet territory and areas oc- 
cupied by the Soviet forces at the end of the war.” 
It invited the Commission to visit that country to 
conduct a survey of the problem and review the 
facts and data available in Japan. 


Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) 


The thirteenth session of Ecosoc opened at 
Geneva on July 30,1951. The Council has before 
ita 57-point agenda. Two ofthe major items that 
will receive immediate consideration are (1) The 
World Economic Situation, and (2) Economic 
Development of Under-Developed Countries. 

In m. aaa discussion this week on the item, 
World Economic Situation, Isador Lubin, U.S. 
representative on the Council, reported on meas- 
ures taken by the United States Government to 
deal with inflation, production, and _ scarce 
materials.’ 

The U.S.S.R. made its customary motion to 
unseat the representative of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. However, a Philippine 
proposal to adjourn debate of this issue was 
adopted by a vote of 11-5-2. 


Security Council 


The Palestine Question—The Council held two 
meetings, July 26 and August 1, at the request of 
the Government of Israel, to discuss the matter of 
the restrictions imposed by Egypt on the passage 
of ships through the Suez Canal. 

It heard a statement of charges by Ambassador 
Abba Eban (Israel) to the effect that this action 
by Egypt was in contravention of international 
law, of the Suez Canal Convention (1888), of the 
Egyptian-Israel General Armistice Agreement, 
and of the Security Council resolutions of August 
11, 1949 and November 17, 1950. 

Ambassador Mahmoud Fawzi Bey (Egypt) in 
statements at the two meetings noted that Egypt 
exercised the right of visiting ships “occasionally, 
lawfully, and with utmost discretion.” He dis- 
cussed in considerable detail his Government’s 
view on the laws of nations relating to the blockade 
restrictions. He pointed out that the armistice 
put an end only to the hostilities and “not the state 
of war” and insisted that the existence of a state 
of war in Palestine “could not validly be denied.” 
In view of the continuance of the “violations and 


1The text of Mr. Lubin’s statement will appear in a 
subsequent issue of the BULLETIN. 
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contraventions by Israel,” Egypt had no lesser 
right, duty and no other choice than to exercise the 
transcending right of self-preservation and self- 
defense. He cited various counter charges of 
violations of the armistice by Israel. 

Mr. Eban (Israel), in reply, stated that the re- 
marks of the Egyptian representative had not 
contained much that was relevant to the agenda 
item. He reemphasized that the Egyptian search 
of vessels bound for Israel was a breach of the 
Egyptian-Israeli general armistice agreement. 
The question the Council would have to decide is— 
if belligerent rights could still be invoked, then the 
armistice system would have to be reassessed. 

The only statement thus far by a Council mem- 
ber was made by Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United King- 
dom). He recalled his statement of last Novem- 
ber and the three main reasons why his Govern- 
ment attached importance to securing an early and 
satisfactory settlement. First, his Government 
viewed with great concern any restrictions imposed 
during peacetime on the freedom of passage of 
vessels going through the Canal. Second, the ban 
on the passage of oil tankers through the Canal to 
the refinery at Haifa had caused great inconven- 
ience and considerable financial loss. The virtual 
inactivity of the great Haifa refinery affected 
almost all the countries of Western Europe. 
Third, and most important, the United Kingdom 
held that the political importance of these restric- 
tions lay in the fact that if maintained they 
jeopardized the continuation of the armistice sys- 
tem. For practical purposes, he suggested that 
Egyptian conduct in this respect should be guided 
by the armistice agreement concluded in February 
1949. Further, if Egypt were involved in actual 
hostilities, it would no doubt be justified in taking 
measures for its own defense. But hostilities were 
not, and had not been in progress for 214 years. 
It could not even be maintained that Egypt was 
under any imminent threat of attack from Israel. 
Noting Egyptian pledges of cooperation, he said 
he believed he was expressing the views of many 
Council members in voicing the hope that the 
Egyptian Government would feel able now to lift 
these restrictions. In conclusion, he stated that 
the United Kingdom held that “maintenance by 
the Egyptian Government of restrictions on traffic 
proceeding through the Suez Canal is quite unjus- 
tified, that it is becoming increasingly abusive and 
that, unless the Egyptian Government can itself 
find ways and means of remedying the situa- 
tion, the Council should exercise its undoubted 
authority.” 
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